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Donations to Brent Hospital 


O THE EDITOR: We are having some 
difficulty because friends who are kindly 
sending things to help with Brent hospital 
in Zamboanga, are addressing them to Mrs. 
McLaren, who previously was the super- 
intendent of that hospitai. May we trespass 


on your columns to ask that anything in- 
tended for Brent hospital shou;d be ad- 
dressed to Miss Louise Goldthorpe, Brent 


hospital, Zamboanga, P. I.? 
(Rt. Rev.) GOUVERNEUR FRANK MOosHER, 
Bishop of the Philippine Islands. 
. Manila, P. I. 
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Dr. Gavin and the Concordat 


O THE EDITOR: May I comment 

promptly and respectfully on one state- 
ment made in Bishop Parsons’ letter pub- 
lished in THE Livinc CHurcH of August 
30th? He says, “It (the concordat) has had 
the public approval of such distinguished 
Anglo-Catholics as Fr. Williams, superior 
of the Cowley Fathers, and it is known that 
the late Dr. Gavin was more instrumental 
than any other member of our Commi:sion 
in framing the sentence to be used in the 
service for the extension of ordination.” 

It is not clear whether the Bishop here 
refers to the sentence for “commissioning” 
in the first version of the concordat, pub- 
lished November 9, 1938, or to the sentence 
for the “extension of ordination” in the re- 
vised version published August 2, 1939. 
There is a real and important difference 
between the two versions of the concordat 
at this point. Dr. Gavin knew of the first 
formula; he did not know of the second, 
having died in March, 1938. It is therefore 
quite wrong to use his name in defense of 
a formula which he never saw. May I also 
2 point out that the truth or falsity of any 
_ theological formula cannot be determined by 

an appeal to personalities. Neither Dr. Gavin 
~~ nor Fr. Williams is sufficient to settle such 
fundamental issues as those raised in the 
Concordat. 

For 20 years I had the privilege of an 
intimate friendship with Dr. Gavin and I 
_ know that he stood absolutely and candidly 
for the Catholic tradition and doctrine of 
_ the Sacred Ministry. It is morally impossible 
for him to have given approval to the present 
roposal by which ordination is to be ‘ex- 
nded’ when we consider the great part he 
took in the Conference at Bucharest in June, 
_ 1935 between the Rumanian and Anglican 
_ Commissions where it was agreed that “‘be- 
se Holy Scripture and Tradition witness 
their origin, Confirmation, Absolution, the 
arriage Blessing, Holy Orders, and the 
vction of the Sick are also Mvsteries jn 
which, an outward visible sign being ad- 
ministered, an inward spiritual grace is re- 


di.” 


— 


1 net arguing now about the. doctrines 
at issue but only about Dr. Gavin's deepest — 


abundantly confirmed in his priestly. 
er words, if his name and example 
quoted now they can only rightly 

oted in behalf of the Catholic tradition 
ine.  — (Rev.) E. C. Boccess. 
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ns and faith on this matter which | 


aie , New York City. ‘ 
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Bishop Parsons’ Letter 


O THE EDITOR: The letter of Bishop 
Parsons, in your August 30th issue, is 
most interesting and valuable. 

Bishop Parsons will have to excuse Fr. 
Hughson, for that gentleman belongs to the 
old guard, knows his theology, always calls 
a spade, a spade, is no opportunist, and 
never plays to the galleries. No Munich for 
him! 

There has been a considerable haziness 
about the present controversy and the bed- 
rock issues haye been rather consistently 
camouflaged. We welcome Bishop Parsons’ 
letter therefore, because it clarifies the situ- 
ation. ' 

The question is not between episcopacy 
and Presbyterianism. That has to do with 
the mode of continuing the succession. Bishop 
Parsons makes it clear that it is a question 
of the apostolic succession. He opines: “The 
proposed concordat does not repudiate any 
principle of episcopacy or priesthood,’ and 
then he starts off on a diatribe against the 
apostolic succession. 

Therefore we welcome the letter of the 
Bishop. He makes clear the real issues and 
the underlying end of our concordatists. 

Many years ago, a number of students 
from the Andover divinity school came to 
visit some friends in Episcopal theological 
school. These Andover students were taken 
into the history class. Professor Steenstra was 
on deck. “Dear old Steenie’ was a choleric 
old chap and often made his classes a joy 
to his students. On this occasion he edified his 
Congregationalist visitors. Some cocky young 
ritualists among his students got into a con- 
troversy with him about the ministry. Dr. 
Steenstra lost his patience and blurted out: 
“If any man is damn fool enough to believe 
in apostolic succession, he had better go and 
commit suicide.” 

Bishop Parsons is not so euphemistic, but 
he makes the issue clear. “The Anglican 
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. danger of just such a schism? Whether 
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_ particular statement is 
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: oa 
the Bishop, “to the position as thus stated } 
Fr. Hughson. Any number of clergy mj 
have so believed when they were ordaini 
That is their right. But no such faith h 
ever been required by the Church.” 

What is the reason that it has not? Wh 
is the implication and the teaching; what 
“the faith required by the Church” when t 
Anglican Communion insists upon ordinati 
(not reordination) when a sectarian minist 
comes into the Church before she perm 
him to celebrate the Holy Mysteries? Bish 
Parsons’ contention is puerile. 

But the Bishop’s letter is valuable ai 
should be printed and disseminated amo 
the clergy and laity of the Episcopal Churc 
It is desirable that they comprehend t 
issue. (Rev.) RicHarp H. GUSHEE. 

Ontario, Calif. 


O THE EDITOR: I rub my eyes wi 
amazement at the effort of Bishop Parso 
[L.C., August 30th] to lay the blame f 
possible schism in this Communion on t 
shoulders of those whose consciences wou 
require them to leave it, if the proposals ] 
offers should be put into effect. He says, “T 
Anglican Communion has never committi 
itself to the position as stated by Fr. Hug 
son,” viz, the principle of episcopacy a1 
priesthood. But he admits that if any of th 
clergy hold this principle, “that is the 
right.” In other words, it is a permitted pri 
ciple. But if the Church should accept Pre 
byterian orders, it would be a distinct deni 
of the principle, a wholly novel position f 
this Church to take in any official way. | 
would no longer be a permitted principl 
and those who conscientiously hold it wou 
be compelled to seek a Communion where 
is still permissible to hold it. The schis. 
would be forced upon them by those wl 
commit the Church officially to a position st 
has never held officially before. 
Does Bishop Parsons realize the ser 


is justified or not, if it occurs, the wl 
effort toward further unity amongst Chri 
tians will be embittered and frustrated, 

(Rev.) FREpDERIc O. MUssER. | 


Easton, Pa. 4 } 
O THE EDITOR: We are very glad | 

see in your paper [L.C., August 3 
the letter from the Bishop of California 
ting forth in kindly spirit his views on 
concordat proposed with the Presbyterian 
His manner of treatment sets an example 1 
us all, and I trust that I may emulate it, 

Unfortunately, I differ with him on se rer 
vital matters. 

The point that he makes about finding 
doctrines necessary for salvation in | 
Holy Scriptures, taken by itself, really | 
us in a cul de sac (see the Priest’ 
Prayerbook, p. 539), because you rea 


~~ 


Scripture claims for itself. An 
tures nowhere say that the contai 
ane 


; doctrine necessary 
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pest to teach “the Doctrine and Sacra- 
nots, and the Discipline of Christ, as the 
«cd hath commanded, and as this Church 
th received the same... .” In other words, 
3 requires the priest to teach that Faith 
*t has come down in the Church from the 
ginning. What Faith has come down in 
Church from the beginning is fairly easy 
any one to determine. It is summed up 
lthe Prayer Book on pages 529 and 294. 
am afraid that we must disagree with 
- Right Reverend Father that “the Gen- 


il Convention has joined the General As- 
inbly in a solemn pledge to achieve organic | 
tity.’ As I remember it, the resolution 
blared a purpose to achieve organic unity, 
very different matter. We certainly have a | 
hrpose to achieve organic unity with all the 


pmay be soon. 

rFor myself, I did not like in several par- 
yulars the form in which the resolution was 
t; but I voted for it, as a step toward 
nristian unity; reflecting that all of one 
yuse, and half of the other, had taken the 
ww that I have just quoted; and that I 
bght therefore presume that any action 
«xen would be according to the doctrines of 
> Church. That I have been grievously 
wappointed in the action of the Commission 
rey perhaps be allowed to say. 

Possibly, “the proposed concordat does not 
ppudiate any principle of episcopacy or 
tiesthood.” It may be so; but, in my humble 
inion, it does something rather worse. It 
lshonors them by trying to get Presbyterians 


ynsider to be a subterfuge. The word sub- 
fuge is not mine, but the Rev. Dr. Mc- 


luly 12th. 

And yet I think the proposed concordat 
oes in a way repudiate Holy Orders by 
eggesting that priests may, or should, seek 

, additional ordination; the so called “ex- 
ynsion of ordinations.” See the last form of 
=e proposed concordat. WHat a Presbyterian 
«dination, invented by John Calvin, can add 

the priesthood of the Catholic Church H 

annot possibly imagine. We have that priest- 
sod to which our Lord promised, “Lo, I am 
‘ith you, all the days, even unto the end 
> the world.” With that Presence we need 
thing more. 
/[ must say that I, as one, and I believe 
were are many others, will positively, and 
‘efinitely, and absolutely, not accept any 
ther ordination than that which we have 
dready received at the hands of bishops of 
ae Catholic Church. 

In my humble opinion the proposed con- 
5rdat should be withdrawn, and the sooner 
ne better. (Rev.) Epwin D. WEED. 

Duluth, Minn. 


& 


SO THE EDITOR: After reading for 
E inn about such strange inventions as 
ipresbyteries acting in their episcopal capac- 
-y,” “extension of ordination,” and the like, 
nd wondering what has become of our one- 


‘me 


vigorous Catholic leadership, it has 
een something of a relief to read the honest 
ind straightforward letters of Fr. Hughson 
id Fr. Holt. Hasn't the time come when 
th clergy and laity must come to the de- 
e of Catholic faith and order? Or are the 
zing assumptions of the Bishop of Cali- 
ia to become part of the doctrine held by 
Church! His statements in THE LIVING 
cH of August 30th should not be al- 
to go unchallenged. Have I not read 
ere that “not he who separates is the 
tic but he who causes the schism ?”’ 

y be that the young people meeting at 
terdam have done more for the cause 
ty than have their elders at Oxford or 


eit realistic thinking and honest 
UG est nah 


parated bodies of Christians, and we hope | 


accept Holy Orders by what I can only | 


artney’s, a Presbyterian, whose comments | 
tere published in THe Livinc CHURCH of | 


or Madras. Their note ‘of peni- | | 
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action on the problem of an intercommunion 
service might well be emulated by some of 
our Fathers in God. Burr W. PHILLIPS. 


O THE EDITOR: In your edition of 
August 30th, Bishop Parsons courteously 
quotes our ordination vow about Scripture, 
and says nothing about our other ordination 


vow which binds us to ‘minister the doc- 
trine and sacraments as this Church hath 
received the same.” “This Church” has re- 


ceived bishops, and confirmation, and every- 
thing else that is historically accredited by 
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VACATIONS — May-October 

Kk Sbrine Mout YS for clergy, laity, families, and 
friends. In Alleghenies, west 

| of Washington by motor, bus, train. Grounds to mt. top; 
| beauty; recreation; mineral springs; modern cottages, social 
hall, refectory, noted SHRINE. Perpetual trust of Church. 

| Vacation rate—$15 wk., $14 by 4 wks. Prospectus. Rev. E. L. 
Woodward, M.D., Dir., Shrine Mont, Orkney Springs, Va. 
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RECTORS, 
CHURCHMEN! 


ERE is the opportunity you 
have been looking for, an op- 
portunity to make your needs known 


to the active Anglican clergy and 
laymen of the Episcopal Church, an 
opportunity you can’t get in any 


other classified advertising medium. 
Use the Classified Advertising Sec- 
tion of THE LIvING CHURCH ! 


Our Classified Section will bring 
you results you would not have be- 
lieved possible! Recently one adver- 
tiser received 12 replies to a keyed 
advertisement, another received 15, 
and still another received 36, in- 
cluding three special deliveries and 
one telegram. 


Whether it is something you have 
to sell, a cottage to rent, a position 
to offer, something you want to buy, 
or a position you need, the Classi- 
fied Section of THE Living CHURCH 
will put you in contact with the 
right clergymen or laymen. And at 
an extremely low cost! 


Turn to page 20 of this issue of 
Tue Living CHurRCH and look over 
the advertisements that are bring- 
ing results. You will find our ex- 
tremely low rates in a box in the 
center column of the Classified 
Section. 


And if you feel you want help in 
phrasing your advertisement, just 
note the fact when you send in your 
copy. We are always glad to be of 
assistance to our readers. 
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primitive, Catholic Christianity. Bishop Par- 
sons brands Fr. Hughson with schismatic 
error for holding loyally to this Catholic 
faith and order. How can this be correct, 
if we are to be true to our belief in the 
Holy Catholic Church? How can one be 
rightly called schismatic for holding that 
the Church “is right, and always has been 
right” (to quote the Bishop’s letter again), 
and for protesting against any movement 
that will barter away anything that is Catho- 
lic because some good people who are really 
in schism don’t like it and won’t have it? 
When will our leaders talk and act as if they 
really do believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church, and in the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit that was promised to the same by our 
Lord? 

Our good friends of Protestantism all ac- 
cept the New Testament canon from that 
primitive Catholic authority. “This Church” 
also accepts everything else of similar au- 
thority. It is not schism to be loyal thereto, 
especially when we have so vowed at our 
ordination. Fr. Hughson has stated kindly 
and fearlessly what tens of thousands of us 
believe, and what 1,439,968 of us say that we 
believe, when we go to church services. 

O si sic omnes! 

(Rev.) JoHN HENRY HopkINs. 

Grand Isle, Vt. 


O THE EDITOR: Fr. Hughson’s letter 

to THE Livinc CHurcu of August 2d 
on the proposed concordat expresses very 
clearly and charitably the views of many of 
us. It forcibly brings home just what is 
involved to those who, out of real convic- 
tion, have given up former Church connec- 
tions to enter the Episcopal Church. It is 
impossible for us to see how the concordat 
could promote unity. JOHN KREMER. 

Philadelphia. 
nee Sass 


Dr. Cirlot’s Book 


sce THE EDITOR: In my recent review 
of Dr. Cirlot’s book, The Early Eucha- 
rist [L. C., July 5th], my point was that, as 
far as I am aware, he is the first to identify 
the formula, “Let us give thanks unto our 
Lord God,” as regularly in use in pre-Chris- 
tian Judaism, from which the first Christians 
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War Changes 


O THE EDITOR: May I announce 

through your correspondence column: 
that the war has forced the abandonmen 
tiil am indefinite date of further plans fo: 
the Catholic Congress of Christ the King 
scheduled for July, 1940, and for the In 
ternational Convention of Anglo-Catholic 
Priests to consider Christian reunior 
problems, which was to have been held ir 
June, 1940—both in England? 

And may I add the personal note, fo1 
the benefit of various persons interested ir 
“publicity” of various sorts, that I have 
resigned as American correspondent oj 
the (London) Church Times rather than 
register, as is required by our law, as “a 
employee of an alien news agency, and s 
hamper my entire freedom to speak and 
act as an unattached American citizen. 

(Rev.) BERNARD IppINGs BELL. 

Providence, R. I. 


took it over. That it marks the beginning « 
the “Eucharist” proper is not new, and 
trust that no obscurity [see correspondent 
in L.C., August 16th] in my review impli 
that this was Dr. Cirlot’s discovery. 

The importance of Dr. Cirlot’s note shou 
not be overlooked: these words are the on 
words in any historic liturgy that are ce; 
tainly of apostolic origin, for they are tk 
invitatory to thanksgiving directed in Ber: 
koth for large congregations of 100 or mor 
Our Lord’s own invitatory at the Last Su 
per was that for smaller congregations 
10 to 100: “Let us give thanks to God.” 

(Rev.) Burton Scotr Easton. 

New York. 
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Natural Philosophy 


BUT To one who thinks rightly on th: 
matter, natural philosophy is, after th 
word of God, the surest cure of une 
tion and likewise the most exceller 


nourishment of faith. And so it is wel 
given to religion for her trustiest han 
mad: since the one shows the will 
God, the other shows His power. 
—Francis Bacon. 
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Amsterdam Points the Way 


tempo of a new great war, a discussion of the results of 

the Amsterdam conference may seem to be a withdrawal 
ito academic dreamings—a leisurely disquisition on thermo- 
rtatics while the house is afire. 

Actually, however, we believe that the Amsterdam con- 
ference, and the other conferences that have preceded it in the 
“cumenical movement, have a sharp and immediate relevance 
-o the international situation. If firemen didn’t know that 
water will put fire out, they would have to be educated even 
while the house was burning. Similarily, the Church must be 
eestored to her true form and function even though the world 
»s tumbling about her ears. a, 

For in a world of disintegration and chaos, it is the Chris- 
‘ian Church alone that has the power to restore order and 
respect for human values. As the Amsterdam conference state- 
ment (printed on page 14 of this issue) declares: ““The nations 
nnd peoples of the world are drifting apart, the Churches are 
coming together.” Secular idealism had its great day, in the 
IL-fated League of Nations and the other aspects of the post- 
war settlement which led up to this new outbreak. It proved 
tself unable to survive cupidity and hatred in the hearts of 
men. Now a sad and disillusioned world is girding itself for 
nattle in a cause that it only half believes. 

: What is the message of Amsterdam to such a world? 

It is a complex message, and one that is not easy to put 
into words. It is primarily an experience—an experience of 
e reality and power of the Christian community. The 1500 

ng people who lived, worshiped, and worked together 
ugh the 10 days of the conference found that, cutting 
ss divisions of race, color, nation, and denominational 
round, they had a very real unity as children of a com- 
‘Father and servants of a common Lord. The meaning of 
great Scriptural figures of speech about the Church—the 
of Christ, the Vine, the Family—became clearer to 
when they found themselves thrown in with hundreds 
ier young people with whom they had virtually nothing 


|: THIS fateful hour, as civilization gears itself to the 


choice, in the experience of Amsterdam, is not between 
dictatorship and retreating, apologetic democracy. 
hia ko, aeons 4 
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The choice is between these two varieties of unredeemed 
secularism on one side, and the Christian community—Chris- 
tendom—on the other. As it has progressed from conference 
to conference, the ecumenical movement has become, not pre- 
cisely a political movement, but one which has an immediate 
relevance to politics. It is only as the world becomes a true 
community—that is, a Christian community—that it will 
fulfil its part in God’s plan. 


O MANY of those at Amsterdam, the problem of ecu- 

menicity seemed primarily a theological one—the prob- 
lem of the Holy Spirit. Most of the delegates were fairly well 
agreed as to the First and Second Persons of the Trinity. But 
they held widely diverging views about the way the Holy 
Spirit acts in the world. Among those of a Catholic turn of 
mind there was a strong emphasis on the covenanted means of 
grace and on the Holy Spirit’s work in the visible Church. 
The more evangelical-minded emphasized His action through 
the invisible Church of faithful believers and the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The Liberals laid especial stress on natural theology— _ 
and, to be frank, were a little vague about the Holy Spirit as 
a Person at all. Each had a tendency to try to place bonds 
upon the Holy Spirit, confining His activity to one or another 
channel. Undoubtedly, most of the great divisions in the 
Church have been due to such attempts to narrow down the 
activity of the Spirit of God. . 

It was here that the Bible study proved especially valuable. 
The delegates had several passages from the Book of Acts to 
study, and in these they were brought up sharply against the 
ever-present awareness of the Holy Spirit that inspired the “a 
first century Church and empowered it to turn the world — 
upside down. “It seemed good to the Holy Spirit, and to — 
us....” “And the disciples were filled with joy and the Holy 
Spirit... .” “So, they, being sent forth by the Holy Spirit. . . oes 

~ We believe that the solution of the ecumenical problem—_ 
the problem of establishing an effective Christian community — 
—will depend upon the restoration of that awareness of the ~ 
Holy Spirit to the 20th century Christian Church. “O fa 
truth,” said St. Peter, “I perceive that God is no r ter of © 
persons, but in every nation he that feareth Him 
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righteousness is accepted with Him. . .. Can any man forbid 
water, that these should not be baptized, which have received 
the Holy Spirit as well as we?” When we return to such a 
living faith in the Holy Spirit, shattering age-old barriers, 
erupting through established habits and conventions, sancti- 
fying and vitalizing all creation, we shall be ready to fulfil 
our function in the Mystical Body of Christ. 


AR has broken out. To many it will appear that the 

hard-fought gains of centuries of striving are about to 
be swept away in an avalanche of triumphant evil. But to the 
Christian, war is only an especially acute symptom of an ill- 
mess that has attacked every aspect of civilization. Vhere is 
-wide divergence of belief among Christians as to the proper 
method of dealing with that symptom. But, guided by the 
Amsterdam conference and the other ecumenical conferences, 
the Church is coming to agreement on a much more important 
problem: the nature of the disease itself, and the basic steps 
for the beginning of a cure. 


“We have one calling and acknowledge one Lord,” says 
the Amsterdam statement. “Where we subject ourselves to 
His will, He is victorious over our differences. . . . When 
the Church becomes fully the fellowship of those who seek 
first the kingdom of God, it is the hope of the world. 

“We believe that a truly just and ordered society will only 
be built by those who have surrendered their wills to God, 
who seek to clarify their vision, and who train and discipline 
themselves to live every day as members of the Christian 
community.” 


It is on the basis of just such a call to the elemental asser- 

tions of the Christian faith that the hope of the world rests. 
- While Christians follow their several modes of dealing with 
the problem of war, they must at the same time pour the best 
of their energy into the more genuinely constructive work of 
the ecumenical movement. Once before a war was fought to 
‘end war. Now the world knows only too well that such a hope 
is vain. ‘The only thing that destruction can do is destroy. If 
war is really to be driven from the world, it will not be by 
the technique of war, but by the steady warkine of the Chris- 
tian Church before, during, and after the conflict, to create a 
world at one with itself and with God. 
7 Therefore, a pressing obligation weighs upon those who 
ft have seen the power of the Holy Spirit at Amsterdam, to 
carry this vision into the highways and byways of their life 
t home. In speaking engagements, in local conferences based 
pon the Amsterdam program, in personal contacts, they must 
ready to give to every man a reason for the hope that is 
in them. Similarly, Churchmen—especially young Churchmen 
— ould explore every opportunity to acquaint themselves 
led 

the findings of the conference, and to Siege those 
ngs in their own life. 

Ine could find a number of things to criticize in the 
d Conference of Christian Youth. It was entirely too 
‘There was a regrettable scarcity of delegates from 
ian lands. Its theological position was rather less de- 
than that of earlier ecumenical conferences. The 
e of the statement printed in this issue is rather ora: 
he ere benfined eed to Mpaeaeetons so 


_ there was, almost no menti 
. in the 
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pledged itself to a penitent, humble effort to build, under Goc 
an effective Christian community in the world. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, an 
the fellowship of the Holy Ghost: if these are truly to b 
ours, we must appropriate them wherever God sees fit to mak 
them available. Let us all make our own the outpouring ¢ 
this blessing which was granted to the Amsterdam conferenc« 
Thus we shall have a larger part in bringing Christ’s healin 
grace to a sin-sick and war-torn world. 


War in Europe 


T LAST the fatal day has come. The war of nerves 1 
Europe has ended; the war of men and machines, o 
blood and tears, of brutality and wholesale slaughter ha 
begun. The calendar has been turned back twenty-five year 
by the beginning of the war; by its end it may have bee; 
turned back many centuries to a time when civilization itsel 
was in eclipse. 
Nor is there any indication that war has been “human 
ized” during the past quarter century. The very first weel 
of it has seen the bombing of open cities from the air and th 
sinking without warning of a merchant vessel crowded wit] 
noncombatants. A warring nation has no conscience; hono 
integrity, and chivalry are rare in modern totalitarian warfare 
Humanity is regarded as a sign of weakness rather than 
virtue. Can we expect otherwise ? 

The saddest thing about the present war is that it is si 
unnecessary. There are no questions at issue between German) 
and her opponents that could not have been settled peacefull: 
and justly if there had been a mutual will to do so. 

Primarily the burden for the horror of this new war rest 
upon the shoulders of one man—a dictator drunk with hi 
own over-weening ambition and inflamed by the previous suc 
cess of his tactics of bullying and threatening. But beyon« 
that the war guilt must be shared by those who made possibly 
the rise to power of a Hitler and the growth of a N azi philo 
ophy of life. For the seeds of the present war were containec 
in the harsh and vengeful treaty that concluded the firs’ 
World war and have been nourished since by the selfist 
statesmen and politicians of all nations who-burned incens¢ 
before the false idol of nationalism. Even our own nation 
with its repudiation of the League of Nations on its conscien 
is not free from a share in this guilt. 

So the war is on and thousands, perhaps millions mu 
suffer and die because of the blindness and greed of irres 
sible leaders. May God have mercy upon a mankind so brilliai 
that it can bend nature itself to its service, but so blind t th 
it must kill and be killed by its own feathers! 


The War of Propaganda 


Nice ALL of the fighting is in Burope: America is 
great battle ground for the war of propaganda th 
quite as potent as the war of airplanes and Pegi sa an 
more insidious, 

It was so in the years 1914 to 1917, ba * is so 
today. The night after the entry of Batein into is 
tuned our radio in to the short wave station ates 
heard a clever program of pure eo di ec 
citizens of this country. It was St ant t 


ae na 


& 
a 
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tith 1400 persons aboard, including many Americans, was 
yeverly contrived by the British themselves in order that they 
jight throw the blame upon the Germans and create a new 
wusitania incident that might draw America into war on the 
‘ritish side. 

We are going. to be treated to more and more of such 
copaganda as the war progresses it will come from 
pth sides. Far more insidious than broadcasts from foreign 
ppitals, however, will be the more subtle propaganda skilfully 
coven into our own press, our radio, our newsreels, and even 
ir pulpits. 

President Roosevelt voiced the true feeling of the people 
f this country, when in his radio address last week he stated 
ne determination of this country to remain neutral. It is not 
yoing to be easy, particularly if the war is prolonged, but it is 
f the utmost importance that we do so, not only for our 
hke, but for the future of humanity and civilization in the 
world. As the President said: “In spite of spreading wars I 
mink that we have every right and every reason to maintain 
‘3 a national policy the fundamental moralities, the teaching 
‘f religion and the continuation of efforts to restore peace— 
yor some day, though the time may be distant, we can be of 
ven greater help to a crippled humanity. . . . And it seems 
9 me clear, even at the outbreak of this great war, that the 
fluence of America should be consistent in seeking for 
Lumanity a final peace which will eliminate, as far as it is 
eossible to do so, the continued use of force between nations.” 

It is a time for stout hearts and level heads. Europe is at 
+, Let’s keep America at peace. 


Dr. Gavin and the Concordat 


E ARE glad to publish in this issue the letter from the 
Rev. Elwood C. Boggess, intimate friend and literary 
: ecutor of the late Dr. Frank Gavin, in regard to the atti- 
e of that distinguished theologian toward the proposed 
cordat with the Presbyterians. It is with dismay that we 
nave read statements by Bishop Parsons, Dr. Robbins, and 
; hers, citing Dr. Gavin as having been in favor of the pro- 
ed concordat, and particularly of the sentence of “extension 
f ordination” contained therein. In the Churchman of Sep- — 
mber Ist, Bishop Parsons definitely states that “the member 
f the Episcopal Commission who was most instrumental in 
ing it into its present form was the Rev. Professor F rank 
vin’; yet as Fr. Boggess points out, the form of this “‘ex- 


n changed since the death of Dr. Gavin in March, 1938. 
_ Bishop Parsons rightly observes that “it is ordinarily im- 


vho has gone in order to support one’s ‘views’ in a current 
troversy.’ ’ We regret that the Bishop feels that an axcepsen 
Id be made in the present case. 


ches to Unity during all of the time that Dr. Gavin was 
“member. ore he was in close contact with Dr. 


‘Saaeee we find that Dr. Gavin was: pease to mem- 
* ay 2 2 4 


sion of ordination” and indeed the very phrase itself has” 


) roper as well as unfair to use the supposed position of one— 
This editor was a member of the Commission on Ap- 


- service. In fact some of the latter have been the p 


Lavine teas In leakides over the minutes of 
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himself in subsequent correspondence as not being entirely 
satisfied with the proposed concordat and raised various 
questions in regard to it. Because of the very fact that Dr. 
Gavin and other members of the Commission were dissatisfied 
with the form of the proposed Concordat it was not introduced 
into General Convention in 1937. ; 

It is most regrettable that the name of Dr. Gavin was 
brought into the present controversy. We would not add our 
own comment if we did not feel that Dr. Gavin’s views have 
been unintentionally misrepresented by the attempt to cite him 
as authority for the proposed concordat in its present form. 
Dr. Gavin’s theological position and his soundly Catholic view 
in regard to the sacrament of Holy Order is well known and 
is amply attested by his many published writings. To quote 
him now vaguely as expressing contrary views in the privacy 
of the commission in which he, like the rest of us; was work- 
ing in good faith to try to find a satisfactory solution to a 
dificult problem is, as Bishop Parsons himself indicates, 
“Improper as well as unfair.” 


‘Star. of the East” 


E have recently received a new publication from India, _ 

entitled The Star of the East. Published three times 
a year, this periodical is a journal dealing primarily with the 
Syrian Church of India, and with other Eastern Churches. 
The editor is the Rev. Dr. C. T. Eapen, a graduate of 
Western and General theological seminaries, and headmaster “a 
of a school for boys in Travancore. The American agent for — 
the publication is the Rev. Neil E. Annable, 214 Washington — 
avenue, Bellevue, Ky., from whom samples can be obtained. f 
The subscription price in America is $1.00 a year. oe 


Marriage Laws ke 


UR news columns carried a news story that the Nevada 
convocation had unanimously voted its opinion that mar- 
riages of Californians should not be solemnized by the clergy — 
be Nevada unless they presented certificates conforming: to mee 


Creighton, Coadjutor of Michinan’ referred to the fact th 
Michigan had a premarital law, but that many Me ; 


such law (although there is one ole pimiliar situatior 
other states could be cited. : 

These items call renewed attention to the need for 
_formity with tegard to state marriage regulations. Fortu 
there is a strong and growing movement in this direction. | 
organizations as the American Social Hygiene Asso: atio 
the federations of women’s clubs are doing yeoman s 


in many instances are our own diocesan departmen 


As of June 1, 1939, according to_ the Americ 
Hygiene Association, there are 18 states that requ 
health ¢ examinations. ee are Ne pam 


Put First Things First 


15rTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


SEPTEMBER 17TH 


66 E SEE how large a letter I have written unto you 

with mine own hand’’—or rather, as in R.V., “with 
how large letters”; it is St. Paul’s own postscript to the 
Epistle to the Galatians in his large handwriting. He says, 
Do not be led astray by those who want you to practise cir- 
cumcision and boast of a faithful observance of the Jewish 
Law; for then you will be denying the Cross of Christ. “But 
God forbid that I should glory” (boast) of anything except 
the Cross of Him who died for me. There, in the Cross, is 
our peace. 

Put first things first. So, too, our Lord teaches in the 
Gospel. You cannot live for God and Mammon at the same 
time; then be sure that it is God that you put first. If so, you 
will not be over-anxious about food, clothes, and the rest; 
“is not the life more than meat, and the body than raiment?” 
So, for instance, on a holiday do not worry overmuch about 
the arrangements; for if you are at peace in yourself, you will 
find interest and beauty wherever you go; so go out into 
God’s world and enjoy it. Trust God and take everything as 
from Him. Seek first the Kingdom of God, and His righteous- 
ness. “Be not, therefore, anxious for the morrow”; you will 
have to be anxious about tomorrow’s worries tomorrow, when 
they come. Sufficient for each day are its own troubles; don’t 
double them by having them twice over. 

Use the Collect as an act of trust in God. 


The Ministry of Reconciliation 


EMBER Days - SEPTEMBER 20TH, 22D, AND 23RD 


OD has, as the Collect says, “committed to the hands of 

men the ministry of reconciliation”; but this ministry, 

while it is exercised by us men, is primarily and essentially our 

Lord’s. Therefore we see Him in the Gospel applying to Him- 

self the words of the prophet: The Spirit of the Lord is upon 

Him, because He is anointed, as Messiah, to preach the good 

tidings to the poor; to heal, deliver, illuminate, set free. Nor 

is this merely a hope for the future; “‘this day is this scripture 

fulfilled in your ears.” 

In the Lesson for the Epistle, from Acts 13, we see the 

___ gospel being proclaimed and the ministry of reconciliation being — 


ie 


‘mittees to get busy in other states with the codperation of 
other interested organizations. 
It must be borne in mind, as Hickman Powell said in his 
Ninety Times Guilty (an account of District Attorney 
‘wey’s war on the prostitution racket in New York) that 
ters are different today. It is no longer necessary to be 
r romantic or horrified. When magazines discuss the pros 
1 cons of chastity, when the Ladies Home Journal takes a 

v vote on matters of sex, when syphilis and gonorrhea are 
their right names in the front page headlines of the 
ers, then the old bars are down. They should be down 
enefit of the coming generation, and it is a source of 
that our Church has been so active in promoting 


> legislation 
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By Frs. Hebert and Allenby, SSM 
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accomplished, in the face of the opposition of some who ae 
restrict it to one nation only. But the Divine purpose of salv 
tion for man cannot be thus limited, for He has said “I ha 
set thee for a light to the Gentiles,” and the Word must t 
proclaimed to all nations. 

In today’s Collect we ask God that many may offer them 
selves for the Christian ministry. To “offer themselves” mear 
to give and dedicate their whole lives, “applying themselves, 
as the Ordinal says, “wholly to this one thing, and drawin 
all their cares and studies this way’’—to the end that (as th 
Church prays for each new bishop, at his consecration) the 
may “ever be ready to spread abroad Thy Gospel, the gla 
tidings of reconciliation with Thee.” 


The Redemption of Wealth 


St. MatrHEw, APOSTLE AND EVANGELIST 
SEPTEMBER 21 


4S eye is the feast of an Apostle, so we have the thougk 
of the apostolic mission and authority: of an Evangelis 
so we have that of the revelation of God incarnate “in t 
face of Jesus Christ”: and of one who forsook a lucrati 
post to follow Jesus, so that we are to think and pray abou 
the consecration of wealth to God’s glory. It is usual to pra 
on this day for the redemption of industrial and commercid 
life. 
The Epistle describes St. Matthew’s vocation. He wh 
“has renounced the hidden things of dishonesty” shows a pu 
honesty in his proclamation of the Gospel; it is a “manifest 
tion of the truth, commending itself to each man’s conscience. 
There are blinded minds who reject such a Gospel, so pre 
claimed; nevertheless it is the word of the truth, and th 
Apostle “preaches not himself but Christ Jesus the Lord,” 
himself being only a servant; that there may shine in men’ 
hearts the “light of the knowledge of the glory of God in th 
face of Jesus Christ”—which glory St. Matthew’s gospel set 
forth. A 

In the Gospel we see Jesus calling Matthew from th 
receipt of custom, and then sitting at meat among Matthew’ 
friends. The word of salvation comes to the tax-collectors an 
sinners, because it is they who need the Physician, and He 
come to call them to repentance. The redemption of social 
takes place first of all through the redemption of men’s so 


Through the Editor’s Window 


HE New South Wales Police News, indefatigable chi 
icler of schoolboy “howlers” old and new, supplies tk 
following: a: 


“The Mediterranean and the Red Sea are joi ether | 
the Sewage Canal.” : aE Se eo ‘ 
“Virgil is the man who cleans up churches.” ot ed 
‘A vacuum is where the Pope of Rome lives.” __ 
iA spectre is a man who cheers a football team.” 
“The Royal, Mint is what the King puts on his roast 
“A man who lives to be a hundred is called a 
f ges sit.” 


Sub judice is the bench on which 
‘Dour’ means a sorneE vee 
4 past.’ ” “a ee 


‘Secondary Education in England 


(Particularly in Religion) 
By the Rev. Bernard Iddings Bell, D. D., Doctor of Pedagogy 


to the fact that its chief leakage, in membership and 
interest, comes between the time its boys and girls are 
pnfirmed, usually at 11 or 12 years of age, and the time they 
ttain their majority. So alarming are our losses during that 
ttal decade that, spontaneously and in many places, there 
as lately arisen a demand that something shall at once be 
yone about it. Of late, moreover, it has come to be understood 
nat the failure is more largely in the earlier than in the 
atter half of these ten years; that what is not done to instruct, 
yold, and enliven the religion of those between the ages of 11 
ind 17 cannot easily be made up for between the ages of 17 
ind 21. Important as is our work in university centers, and 
rith the younger employed (and unemployed), such labor 
largely ineffective because of bad foundations laid during 
ne secondary school years. It is in the secondary schools that 
ne Church as a nurturing mother of minds and souls is most 
‘rievously failing, and that equally in the parochial units 
«which must look after the vast majority), and in those private 
yoarding schools which care for what are commonly esteemed 
gand with justice) the favored few. 

To those who are thinking about this extremely important 
ind imminent problem, the report* issued not long ago by the 
National Board of Education of the British Government 
zannot help being of much interest. That report is the result 
ff several years of deliberation on the part of a “consultative 
jommittee” composed of 22 distinguished British educational 
experts. Sir Will Spens of Cambridge (he received his knight- 
.ood immediately after the report was published) was chair- 
nan, and the secretary was Dr. R. Fitzgibbon Young, who 
»robably knows more about education in Europe than any 
sther living man. The committee dealt with the-whole prob- 
em, secular and religious; and their recommendations, if 
.dopted, as they are almost sure to be, will revolutionize 
ondary education in England and Wales. The report has 
cidentally the quality, almost unique in weighty official 
documents, of readability. There is in it, first of all, a sketch 


| \HE Episcopal Church seems at last to be waking up 


»f the development of the traditional curriculum which is a _ 


masterpiece of condensed historical fact, clearly digested. ‘Then 
‘ollows an analysis of the present situation, viewed generally. 
Thirty pages are devoted to a systematic description of the 
rysical and mental characteristics of children from 11 to 16, 
a section which any parent would profit by reading, and one 
‘hat ought to be required reading for anyone who as teacher, 
yastor, or friend is trying to help boys and girls of between 
e ages. The ideal curriculum is then discussed, under 47 
ds, of which one is on religious instruction. Administrative 
‘technical subjects are then dealt with. Finally, there is 
_ appendix, written by the Secretary, Dr. Young, on The 
opment of the Conception of General Liberal Educa- 
in the brief course of which every significant educational 
t is at least touched on, from Plato and Isocrates to 
Yewey. One reads with an amazed applause. If there 
as a dollar’s worth of book for schoolmasters, pastors, 
ent people generally, this report is it. 


E cation (with Special Reference to Grammar Schools and 
ea : ard of ion, Whiteh ue ae 
Three 


_ for their original readers’ (p. 386). A long observation of 


toa 


Naturally, religious education as such occupies a relatively 
small part of the volume, but a recognized and integral part; 
and what is said in regard to it is both important for England 
and suggestive for us. 

(1) The committee insists that in all secondary schools, 
public and private, instruction in religion must have a place; 
but if that is to be so, sacred studies “should be as well taught 
and effectively planned as any other branch of study. Religious 
education can be justified as a regular part of the education of 
older boys and girls only if at the end of the course they feel 
that it has included some serious study to which the teachers 
have given not less thought and skill than to their other 
studies, and that some part, at least, of the course has demand- 
ed that degree of concentration and awakened that interest 
which makes even immature minds aware that time has been 
spent to good purpose” (p. 207). This applies, be it remem- 
bered, to English state-supported schools as well as to private 
schools. In our America, religious instruction is illegal in 
schools maintained out of public funds; but this dictum about 
parity of quality between religious and secular studies may well 
be pondered at least by our Church boarding schools; while 
those responsible for our Sunday schools may read and repent 
of the thin gruel they often hand out to high school pupils, 
sure to be unfavorably compared by those intelligent young 
people with the instruction given to them in history and 
science. 

(2) The Bible should be seriously studied by secondary 
school age young people, not so much “for its literary value” 
but because “‘no boy or girl can be counted as properly edu- 
cated unless he or she has been made aware of the fact of 
the existence of’a religious interpretation of life. . . . The 
content of the Bible can neither be treated merely as a part 
of English literature, nor can it be merged in the general 
study of history, though its meaning is, in the first instance — 
at least, colored by history. . . . Biblical literature contains 
a body of perfectly intelligible ideas, which can be system- 
atically presented and studied. It is possible for a teacher so 
to approach that literature and present those ideas that the 
difficulty of appearing to take sides in traditional controversies _ 
may be avoided. . . . The approach to the study of Scripture 
which we have in mind is historical and objective” (pp. — 
208-209). And this conviction is back of the definite Resolu- 
tion, No. 82, requiring that “Scripture be taught primarily 
with a view to the understanding of what the various books 
of the Bible were in fact intended to mean by their authors 


Sunday schools-and private schools of the Episcopal Ch 
leads to a skeptical wonder as to how much such Bil 
struction is even attempted therein by us Episcopalians. 

(3) But Bible instruction is not all the religious ec 
tion which a child requires or which a school may pr 
undertake. There must also be a dealing more direct 
the application of Christian principles to the problen 
sonal and social—with which the pupils will be confr 
adult life; and also instruction in how the person an 
of Christ give both an interpretation of life and 

ct on the assumption that that interpret: 
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A WOMAN’S LITANY 


HAT Thou hast given me a precious love, 
And, watching o’er us from Thy throne above, 
Hast kept us one, still walking hand in hand, 
I thank Thee, Lord. 


For anxious days when hope was almost gone, 
For faith that ever brought a glorious dawn, 
For laughter and the courage to go on, 

I thank Thee, Lord. 


For all the hours of patient vigil kept, 

While just beneath my heart a baby slept, 

For pain and sweat and for the tears I wept, 
I thank Thee, Lord. 


That Thou hast given me a home to grace 

With flow’ring plants and bits of ruffled lace, 

And cheerful words to brighten each dear face, 
I thank Thee, Lord. 


For trusting little hands that cling to mine, 

For shining eyes that show Thy grace, divine; 

(Oh give me strength that I may make them Thine) 
I thank Thee, Lord. 


O Father grant that I may worthy be 
Of all the trust that Thou hast placed in me. 
In awe oftimes I tremble, still I know 
That in Thy might I shall find peace, and so 
I thank Thee, Lord. 
KATHERINE ANDREWS. 


instruction in entirely separate compartments is to detract 

from the value of both” (pp. 215-216). There seems here to 

be ‘implied the outline of a pretty good curriculum in religion 

: for our grades 8-12, or for our private preparatory schools: 

= Bible, W orship, Morals—and the. Bible genet with its fun- 
2 damental ‘doctrine-in mind. 

(4) Such instruction, the report ene says, ee: a 
ie allotment of time. “It must be continuous throughout 
the course, in every form [grade], and it should not be dis- 
continued on account of the pressure of any other examina- 
tion.” “The time to be allotted can hardly be less than two 
periods a week” (p. 216). There is hardly an American private 
hool under Episcopal auspices which gives two hours weekly, 
very term, to instruction on religion, though they could if 
would take the matter seriously. The Sunday schools, alas, 
st get along with one hour; but surely the obligation is all 
reater in them to make that hour-an entire and unin- 
pted - hour, not interfered with by ‘ ‘opening exercises” 
other fol-de-rol, and to see to it that the high school classes 
housed as to make those 60 minutes count to the full. 
) The teacher of religion to teen-age boys and girls 
fe preter, Pa one trained for the pk both in 
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schools cannot afford trained teachers to do all the instructior 
in religion, they ought at the very least “to have the advice 
or even the direction, of a specialist colleague” (pp. 210-211) 
and that specialist should himself or herself personally teacl 
the higher forms. hese recommendations would seem prac 
ticable for execution in every American Church private schoo 
of any considerable size or competence. In Sunday schools 
they might be harder to carry out, though in parishes tor 
poor to hire even one expert in such teaching, the parso1 
himself might well take the task in hand as one of his mos 
important duties—provided he be trained for it (which al 
priests ought to be, but not too many are). | 

(6) With the best will in the world, it is at present ap 
parently nearly as difficult in England as it is in America fo 
the schools to find such teachers or specialist colleagues i 
religion, men and women skilled in pedagogy as well as i1 
theology, persons capable of commanding an academic respec 
equal to that of the head science masters or the heads of th: 
history sections. Neighboring clergymen will not do for sup 
plementing school inadequacies, since such persons, howeve 
well equipped otherwise, are not sufficiently of the school o 
closely enough sharing its life to be effective. Until an ade 
quate number of experts can be trained, it might be well, th 
report advises: (a) for each school unable to procure such 
person, to train some member of the staff already competen 
in pedagogy, in the content of theology, either by way of 
paid leave of absence to be spent in a good school of divinity 
or in extra-mural university studies in the same; or (b) by 
several schools employing an expert jointly (pp. 212-213) 

(7) Better outlines of study and new text books are 
needed badly. “The syllabuses (in religion) are not as we 
adapted as those of other subjects to provide codrdinated anc 
progressive instruction” (p. 211). Even the appearance tc 
the eye of the books employed in courses in religion is ur 
fortunate. “The format and printing of books used [in thi 
department] compare unfavorably with those of books whicl 
boys and girls are obliged or encouraged to read in connectior 
with other literary subjects” (p. 213). “ 

These are the chief recommendations of interest partic u 
larly to Americans who realize the deplorable inadequacy 
secondary religious education in our private Church school 
and in our Sunday schools. For a more detailed treatment, 
well as for a fascinating and highly competent dealing w 
the whole problem of teen age education, the report may w 
be examined. It is a must book for all who take these matter 
with real seriousness. * ‘gq 
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SAUCE FOR SINNERS 
I find that I am quite allergic being” 2. 
To clergymen who are not clergic; 
Who make unpleasant kinds of noises, 
And act like little baby boyses 
When something happens not to suit them; ai 
In fact, I'd rather rite’ to shoot them. ists 
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Social Obstacles to Christian Unity 


By Christopher Dawson 


HE PROBLEM of reunion has been dealt with from 
every point of view and by every school of Christian 
thought, but I think it is true to say that in the vast 
jority of cases it has been approached from the intellectual 
e and the social aspect has been relatively neglected: | mean 

» emphasis has always been on the obstacles to unity of belief ; 
1 the no less real social obstacles to unity among Christians 
we received less attention than they deserved. 

It is true that plenty of attention—perhaps too much—has 
rn given to questions of order and rite—the controversy 
xarding Anglican orders, that with the Eastern Church re- 
eding the use of unleavened bread in the Eucharist, even 
- date of Easter and the form of the tonsure. But these 
10 have been dealt with intellectually, as matters of his- 
rieal truth and orthodox rite, and seldom treated as what 
ey really are—symptoms of an unconscious clash of culture 
id social tension. 

In other words I would suggest not merely that the cause 
disunity is schism (which is a truism), but that heresy is, 
ja rule, not the cause of schism but an excuse for it or rather 
ationalization of it. Behind every heresy there lies some kind 
‘social conflict, and it is only by the resolution of this conflict 
at unity can be restored. 

‘In order to illustrate what I mean I would take as an 
ample the schism between the Byzantine and the Armenian 
qjurches, for that controversy is sufficiently remote for us 
‘treat it in a completely impartial spirit. Here the theological 
cues at stake were the Monophysite heresy and the decrees of 
e Council of Chalcedon, matters of the highest importance 
ich involved the most profound and subtle problems of theo- 
gical science. Yet even from the beginning it is obvious 
sat the passions which filled the streets of Alexandria with 
‘mult and bloodshed and set bishops fighting like wild animals 
ere not inspired by a pure desire for theological truth or 
en by purely religious motives of any kind. It was a spirit 
faction which used theological slogans, but which drew its 
force from the same kind of motive which causes political 
rife or even war and revolution. 

d when we leave the primary conflict at Alexandria and 
phesus and come to its secondary results in Armenia or 
byssinia, it is obvious that the theological element has become 
ctically negligible, and the real conflict is one of national 
ling. Take as an example the rubric which used to appear 


: d which I quoted in The Making of Europe. “On this day 
thrice accursed Armenians begin their blasphemous fast 

they call Artziburion, but we eat cheese and eggs to 

their heresy.” ag 

it seems to me, we can see in an almost pure state 

t that causes religious dissension. To put it crudely, 

that the Greeks thought the Armenians beastly people, 


spirit reigns, what could be hoped for from theological 
ns? The same spirit that made the eating of cheese 
of Armenia would never have any 


~ stimuli. In other words: differences of rite ought not to involve 


‘the Greek liturgy for the week before Septuagesima Sunday ° 


_ images of the Madonna and do whatever their priest: et 


re sure to be wrong whatever they did. And where 


at all, we find it difficult to understand how people can attach 
such enormous importance to the questions of exactly when and 
how the fast is to be made. But can we be sure that the same 
spirit is not just as strong today, though it takes quite different 
forms? I remember years ago reading a story of an eminent 
Nonconformist divine, whose name I have forgotten, which 
struck me as an example of this. He had been on a visit to 
Assisi and was immensely impressed with the story of St. 
Francis and the medieval art in which it is expressed. But one 
evening as he was visiting the lower church he happened to 
come across a friar and a group of peasant women making the 
Stations of the Cross and singing one of those mournful 
traditional chants which are so different to our English hymn 
tunes and strike one as half Oriental. And suddenly he expe- 
rienced a violent revulsion of feeling and said to himself: 
“This religion is not my religion and this God is not the God 
that I worship.” 


HIS seems to me a perfect instance of what I have in 

mind because the intellectual or theological motive is 
entirely absent. It is not as though he jibbed at Mariolatry 
or the pomp of a High Mass. He was revolted by the very 
thing in Italy for which Evangelical Nonconformity has stood 
in England, a spontaneous manifestation of popular Christo- 
centric devotion. And what upset him was not any divergence 
of theological views but merely the alien setting and the dif- 
ferent cultural tradition which separates the world of the =i 
Italian peasant from that of the middle-class Englishman. ve 

Any real religion must recognize on one hand the objective i y 
character of religious truth—and hence the necessity of a 
theology ; and on the other the need for religion to embody itself = 
in concrete forms appropriate to the national character and 
the cultural tradition of the people. It is right that Italian 
peasants and English shop-keepers should have different needs — 
and different emotions and should express their feelings in dif- _ 
ferent forms; what is wrong is that they should worship — 
different gods or should regard each other as separated from 
the mind of Christ and the body of the Church because they 


speak a different language and respond to different emotional — 


differences of faith. eee 

Now it is hardly necessary to point out the bearing that 
this has on the problem of the reunion of Catholic and Prot- 
estant Europe. To the average Protestant Catholicism is n 
the religion of St. Thomas and St. Francis de Sales 
Bossuet; it is the religion of wops and dagoes who wors| 


them to do. And the same is true of the average C 

mutatis mutandis. 7 
Underlying the theological issues that divide Ca ci 

and Protestantism there is the great cultural schism betw 

northern and southern Europe which would still h 

if Christianity had never existed, but which, when it exists 


inevitably translates itself into religious terms. Yet 


ral one that cannot be condemn 
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and less vital, and its religious life would probably have been 
impoverished and devitalized as well. 

It is the besetting sin of the idealist to sacrifice reality to 
his ideals: to reject life because it fails to come up to his ideal ; 
and this vice is just as prevalent among religious idealists as 
secular ones. If we condemn the principle of diversity or polarity 
in history, and demand an abstract uniform civilization which 
will obviate the risk of wars and religious schisms, we are 
offending against life in the same way as though we condemned 
the difference of the sexes, as many heretics actually have done, 
because it leads to immorality. And this is not a bad parallel, 
because the polarity or duality of culture of which I have 
spoken is but an example of that universal rhythm of life 
which finds its most striking expression in the division of the 
sexes. Of course I do not mean to say that the duality of 
culture is an absolute fixed unalterable law—it is rather a 
tendency that acts differently in different societies and in 
different stages of the development of a single society. But it 
is a tendency that is always present and that seems to become 
more clearly defined when social life and culture is most vital 
and creative, as for example at the time of the Renaissance. 


NY vital point in the life of society may become the center 

of such a polarization, and where a culture has an excep- 

tionally rigid organization, as in the Byzantine empire, the 

principle of duality may find expression in an apparently arbi- 

trary division, like those of the Circus factions—the Blues and 

the Greens—which played so important a part in the social 

life of Constantinople. As a rule however race and religion 

are the vital points around which the opposing forces in society 

coalesce. Thus we see how the Ionian and Dorian strains 

form the two opposite poles of Greek civilization and finally 

: become defined in the conflict between Athens and Sparta that 
tore Greece asunder in the fifth century. 

> ~ Sometimes the types of motive coalesce and reinforce one 

é another, as in Ireland where the cause of religion and race 

became identified, so that the opposition between Celt and 

Anglo-Saxon finds religious expression in the opposition of 

Catholic and Protestant. We find a similar state of things in 

Poland where it was twofold, and showed itself in the conflict 

x of Catholic Pole with Protestant German in the western 

provinces and of Catholic Pole and Orthodox Russian in the 

East, while in the South where the conflict was a purely 

rational one between Catholic Pole and Catholic Austrian, 

feeling was less intense and the cultural opposition less strongly 

_ marked. On the other hand in Bohemia, at an earlier period, 

where the opposition of Czech and German also manifested 

itself in a religious form, Slav nationalism took an heretical 


of the Church. 
In addition to these cases, where the principle of social 
polarity is exemplified in its crudest form, we have a more 
subtle kind of socio-religious polarity that davelags inside the 
_ unified national society and within the boundaries of a common 
religious tradition. A most striking example of this is to be 
id in England where the tension of opposing social forces 
d expression in the religious opposition between the Estb- 
Church and the Nonconformist sects. At first sight 
ry seem as though the diversity and disunity of Noncon- 
rmity are inconsistent with what I have said about religious 
1 as an expression of the duality of culture and the tend- 
ocial forces to converge round two opposite poles, But 


form and the German ascendancy was identified with the cause - 


ide the theological aspect of nonconformity and 
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dissent has an importance in the life of the 18th and 1 
century English village or small town which far outweig 
the differences between the Nonconformist sects. 

But whatever view we may take of the causes of a 
particular schism and the social significance of particular re 
gious movements, I think there can be no question but th 
in the history of Christendom from the Patristic period doy 
to modern times, heresy and schism have derived their mi 
impulse from sociological causes, so that a statesman who fou 
a way to satisfy the national aspirations of the Czechs in 1 
15th century or those of the Egyptians in the fifth would hz 
done more to reduce the centrifugal force of the Hussite 
the Monophysite movements than a theologian who made 1 
most brilliant and convincing defense of Communion in ¢ 
kind or of the doctrine of the two natures of Christ. Where 
it is very doubtful if the converse is true, for even if 
Egyptians had accepted the doctrine of Chalcedon they wo 
have found some other ground of division so long as the soc 
logical motive for division remained unaltered. 

What bearing has all this on the problem of reunion as 
exists today? It would be a profound mistake to conclude tk 
because religious disunion in the past has been based on soc 
and political causes, we must accept it in a spirit of fatali 
as an evil that cannot be remedied except by political | 
economic means. The cause of Christian unity can best 
served neither by religious controversy nor by political acti 
but by the theological virtues: faith, hope, and charity. A 
these virtues must be applied in both the intellectual and 
religious spheres. 

It is above all necessary to free the religious issue of all t 
extraneous motives that take their rise in unconscious soc! 
conflicts, for if we can do this we shall deprive the spirit 
schism of its dynamic force. If we can understand the reas 
for our instinctive antipathy to other religious bodies, we shi 
find that the purely religious and theological obstacles 
reunion become less formidable and easier to remove. But | 
long as the unconscious element of social conflict remat 
unresolved religion is at the mercy of the blind forces of hatr 
and suspicion which may assume really pathological forms. 


| be YOU think that this is an exaggeration you have only 
look back at the past and consider the history of the Sou 
Riots or the Popish Plot. Even more striking, perhaps, is t 
history of the Puritan revolution, for there we are dealing r 
with an ignorant mob but with men of high position and ide: 
who were the representatives of the English nation in one 
the great crises of its history. Yet they declared in a z 
solemn manner that the Episcopalian policy was part o ; 
gigantic conspiracy between the Jesuits, the Armeniandil 
the Libertines or infidel party to destroy the Protestant " 
gion. If an individual propounded a theory like this, we shou 
say he was mad, but Parliament could do so and get 
with it so well that they have been regarded by future gene 
tions as enlightened champions of the cause of religious: libert 
Hence the first and greatest step toward unity is an in: 
and spiritual one: the purging of the mind from the ow 


chief obstacle to reunion is a er one, sie matte vast m 

of cases the sin of schism does not arise from a consci 
tion to separate oneself from the true Church but 
ing the mind to become so occupied and clo 
enmities that we can no longer see 


ak is rev ey pe 
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10 less evident that.the passion of revolt that drove a great 
gious leader like Martin Luther into schism and heresy 
; not purely religious in “origin, but was the outcome of a 
‘itual conflict in which religious and non-religious motives 
-e hopelessly confused, so that if Luther had not been such 
ipsychic” man, to use the word in St. Paul’s sense as well 
-he modern one, he would have been able to judge the deep 
ngs of God as a spiritual man: he would still have been a 
ormer without becoming an heresiarch. 


HEN we turn to the Reformation the influence of the 
non-religious factors in the schism is so obvious that 
‘re is no need to insist on it. It was to a great extent a 
vement of the State against the Church and the driving 
sce behind it was the awakening of national consciousness 
1 the self-assertion of national culture. 
This identification of religion and nationality endured for 
‘re than 200 years and even today it remains as a subcon- 
bus prejudice at the back of men’s minds. But it has inev- 
oly tended to diminish with the growth of modern secular 
lization. There is no longer any need for nationalism or 
ss feeling or economic motives to disguise themselves in 
: dress of religion, for they have become the conscious and 
minant forces in social life. The ideologies that today form 
- opposite poles of social tension are not religious, but 
litical, national, and economic ones that have cut across 
id largely obliterated the older socio-religious divisions. 
Hence it seems to me that the present is more favorable to 
2 cause of reunion than any time since the middle ages. 
sr if Christianity becomes a minority religion, if it is threat- 
ed by hostility and persecution, then the common cause of 
iristianity becomes a reality and not merely a phrase, and 
ere is a center round which the scattered forces of Christen- 
m can rally and reorganize. We must remember that 
hind the natural process of social conflict and tension which 
ns through history, there is a deeper law of spiritual 
ality and polarization which is expressed in the teaching 
the Gospel on the opposition of the world and the kingdom 
God, and in St. Augustine’s doctrine of the two cities 
abylon and Jerusalem whose conflict runs through all his- 
and gives it its ultimate significance. When Christians 
low the conflicts and divisions of the natural man to transgress 
eir bounds and permeate the religious sphere, the cause of 
od becomes obscured by doubts, and divisions and schisms 
id heresies arise. But when the Church is faithful to its 
sion, it becomes the visible embodiment of this positive 
vine principle standing over against the eternal negative 
evil and disorder. 
I believe that the age of schism is passing and that the 
e has come when the divine principle of the Church’s life 
| assert its attractive power drawing all the living elements 
Christian life and thought into organic unity. For since 
rist is the Head of the Church and the Holy Spirit is the 
of the Church, wherever there is faith in Christ or the 
t of Christ there is the spirit of unity and the means of 
on. Therefore it is not necessary to talk much about the 
fecd means for the ways of the spirit are essentially mys- 
us and transcend human understanding. It may even be 
very strength of the forces that are gathering against 
*hurch and against religion will make for unity by forcing 
ns together, as it were, in spite of themselves ; or it may 
t the Church will react positively to the situation by 
uring: the apostolic spirit, as a AO, de 
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The Reaction of the Congregation 
ONGREGATIONAL reaction to the services in the 


Church is something it might well pay any parish 

priest to study when he has the opportunity during 
his vacation period. It has been our good fortune to attend 
two summer services, one of which was decidedly congrega- 
tional in character, and the other lacking in the congrega- 
tional aspect. 

The first service was in a little mountain chapel at an 
altitude of several thousand feet. It was a choral Eucharist. 
There was no choir. A small pipe organ, played by a Sister, 
furnished the music. On Saturday evening the priest in charge 
held a congregational rehearsal, attended by 15 people. The 
following day this group furnished the nucleus in the con- 
gregation for the singing of the Eucharist. Music had been 
placed in the pews so that everyone who wished to take part 
could do so. The music was plainsong, with modern hymns 
used at the Gradual and at the end of the service. It was a 
most devotional service and the members of the congregation 
(some 50 or more packing the little chapel) sang with spirit 
and enthusiasm. One came out from that service feeling that 
there had been a strong atmosphere of worship that could 
not be escaped. 

‘The next Sunday, although in a mountain community, we 
attended a church of modern construction, capable of seating 
several hundred people. The altar was beautifully appointed. — 
There was a choir and a fine pipe organ. But there was lacking 
the spirit of worship that had prevailed the week before. 

The hymns were rattled through at the swiftest pace the 
organist could take. The hymn before the sermon was the 
great hymn, ‘Glorious things of Thee are spoken,” set to the 
tune “Austria.” It was taken very rapidly and the organist 
provided no breathing places between the verses of each stanza, 
nor between the stanzas themselves. It was a hurried per- th 
formance, leaving one with the impression that it was an ~ nr 
unimportant part of the service, something to be hurried = 
through as rapidly as possible. Surely no one in that congre- 
gation could think of the words they were singing when they 
were gasping for breath to keep up with the choir and organist. 
The closing hymn, “Savior again, to Thy dear name,” was” 
sung at a much too rapid pace. 

The same tendency to hurry was noticeable in the canticles. 
The Benedictus es Domine was sung to a cheap, hymn-tune 
setting, unworthy of the house of God. The Jubilate, sung Py. 
to chant, was rushed so that it was impossible to sing it and — 


keep with the choir, moe a verse or two the writer ceased his e 
. “s eee 


people were trying to sing. It was evident that many in tl ate 
congregation were anxious to join in the canticles, but it 
likewise evident that they could not do it. One ge 


pegs i the nature of the service, but because of the 
uncontrolled, duet between the priest and the choir. 
Urey the eigereb even if oe are not fone: yi 
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The Message of Amsterdam 


A Statement From the World Conference. of Christian Youth* 


E ARE 1500 delegates from over 70 peoples. We are 
\\ divided in national allegiance, we are separated by 
denominational and confessional barriers, we are 
members of different Christian organizations, we are drawn 
from every walk of life. And yet we are here together because 
we belong together as those who have one Calling and acknowl- 
edge one Lord. It is He who draws us together, and it is by 
Him that we have been held together these 10 days. 

We came in hope believing in the power of Christ to be 
victorious over the things which separate us. He has not dis- 
appointed us. We have seen that where we subject ourselves 
to His will, He is victorious over our differences. 

We know that we have met at a time of acute international 
conflict, and we are grateful to God that it has been possible 
for us to meet at all. As we have talked together we have 
become aware how often we have put our national loyalties 
before our allegiance to God. We have seen that when the 
Church becomes fully the fellowship of those who seek first 
the kingdom of God, it is the hope of the world. 

We believe that a truly just and ordered society will only 
be built by those who have surrendered their wills to God, 
who seek to clarify their vision, and who train and discipline 
themselves. to live every day as members of the Christian 
community. We have been sensitive to our lack of knowledge 
of the nature of the pressing problems and of working out 
the positive implications of the Christian faith in this setting. 

We affirm the task of the Church to proclaim the truth 
as it is made known in Jesus Christ and experienced in the 
life of the Christian community, and to test all human sys- 
tems and institutions in the light of this truth. We realize that 
if we live up to this calling, we will enter into conflict with 
the world, just as some, who belong to our fellowship, have 
already had to pay high prices for their loyalty to Christ. 
We pledge ourselves and those whom we represent to 

__ work for peace and justice in all social and international rela- 
be __ tionships. In war, conflict, or persecution we must strengthen 
one another and preserve our Christian unity unbroken. 
Characteristic of this time in which we meet is not only 
a ae fact of international tension and social unrest, but also the 
we fact of a rising ecumenical consciousness. The nations and 
. peoples of the world are drifting apart, the Churches are 
¥ corr uing together. There is a growing conviction of the essen- 
tial togetherness of all Christians. Our conference takes its 
ve the line of a great succession of world gatherings-and 
e ambitious to add to the momentum of this quest for 
aa unity. 
this conference we ae not only diskoreret fellow 
1s, but also fellow Churches with our own. In com- 
ip through the services of different traditions, to 
has never been achieved before, we have seen 
h, ae in each others’ riches, and under- 
po fullness. of the Stature of 
irch in 


for closer coéperation in work and for larger sharing in w 
ship with our fellow Christians. The world needs a unit 
Church. We must be one that the world may believe. T 
world will not wait while we argue, neither will God ha 
us ask Him to achieve by miracle what we are un e 
work for ourselves. > 

Many of us have been puzzled and distressed about 0 
separation at the table of our Lord. While we rejoice that F 
has come to all of us through the Sacrament, we cannot tf 
lieve that these divisions in the most central act of our w 
ship must of necessity persist. We affirm our faith that it is 
the purpose of God that Christ shall be victor here likewis 


E BELIEVE that those who planned this confere 

were guided by God when they placed Bible study 

such a central place. Many of us have discovered the Bib 
afresh and in so far as we have allowed God to speak to 
He has become a living God, declaring a living message f 
our own lives and our generation. We confess, however, 
our humiliation, that our study has revealed considerab 
unfamiliarity with the Bible. 
Is it not due to this that we are not clear and articula 
about the fundamentals of our faith, and do not take a defin: 
stand in relation to the many conflicting ideologies and blir 
faiths which find so many followers among youth? Therefo 
we summon ourselves and our fellow Christians to consecrat 
and intelligent study of the one to hear in it the word 
life which: Christ speaks to us. ; 
We have also found that there is much Mt ne hen a * 

us as to the relation of the message of the Bible to the decisic 
which we must take as youth today. We have come to see tk 
the Bible has far more light to shed on these problems 
we knew, and so we desire to explore its wealth with» 
greater eagerness. We are also convinced that real Bible s 
must lead to definite choices and decisions in all areas of | 
To listen to God means to obey Him. -. 
As we now return to our different lands and to our d 
ferent callings within the one Church of Christ, we do : 
with the conviction that the adventure of codperation a 
fellowship which we have been led to must be faithfully c 
ried on. This world gathering marks the beginning 
ever-widening task. We face this task realizing that in 
is our strength. “The people who do know their Gog ‘sl 
be strong and do exploits.” 


= 4 = taal ; 


Happiness 


Aleeah ESS can never be found by searchi 
remind one of the old lady who took her 

child to the circus, more or less against her own 
ee him until his teeth rattled, poe ‘ 
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For Students of Form Criticism 
1 Criticism. By E. Basil Redlich. Scribners. $2.25. 


[INTRODUCTION TO THE FourtH GospeL. By E. Basil Red- 
ch. Longmans, Green. $2.00. 


] FEW years ago in his Student’s Introduction to the Synoptic 
Gospels Canon Redlich gave us quite the most usable of 
-\all the elementary treatises on the subject. Now in these 
[books he extends his treatment further. All the commenda- 
tbestowed on that Introduction can be given unchanged to 
iv Criticism as well, for it has the same characteristics of 
eery of the subject, sane judgment, and perfect clarity—above 
woerfect clarity. Canon Redlich never speaks, say, of. “Bult- 
vs theory” without telling his reader exactly what this 
ry is, and illustrating it with copious examples; then, when 
weader really understands the point at issue, he goes on to 
2this criticisms. Moreover, Canon Redlich always quotes in 
| Other writers will give a list of New Testament passages 
[leave the reader to look them up; Canon Redlich prints all 
passages together and the reader can form his opinion then 
ithere. The book, in other words, is one to be commended most 
-tily to all beginners in the subject. In particular, now that 
iF. C. Grant’s translation of Dibelius’ The Message of Jesus 
wst is available (Scribners), the position of this master of form 
‘cism will be much better appreciated if Canon Redlich’s wise 
mmaries and estimates be used along with it. 
ne reservation, however,» must be made. Despite all his 
iliarity with German works, Canon Redlich shows no trace 
“cquaintance with Lohmeyer’s Markus, which has advanced 
‘cism to a new stage. A similar criticism applies with still 
ater force to the book on St. John; Bultmann’s Johannes, 
ough yet incomplete, collects and analyzes recent criticism to 
iraculous extent, but Canon Redlich seems not to have heard 
t (or of other current works in German). Therefore, espe- 
_y as good English books on St. John are very few, his sum- 
‘ies and conclusions belong to a stage of Johannine study that 
passed almost a generation ago. So Canon Redlich wrestles 
1 “problems” that are really problems no longer; instead of. 
mbing the spiritual depths of the Gospel he argues about many 
gs that are of no real importance. (Incidentally, no American 
ks appear in the bibliography, not even B. W. Bacon’s works.) 
- Burton Scott Easton. 


Dr. Sherwood Eddy’s New Book 


OLUTIONARY RELIGION. By Sherwood Eddy. Chicago: Willett- 
Clark. Pp. x-229. $2.00. 


S one who in student days found some addresses by Dr. Eddy 
extraordinarily helpful in “re-thinking” his faith, this re- 
yer read this new book with special interest. Much of it ap- 
rs to be wrong-headed, some of it is uninformed (what on 
is the “reserved sacrament of the mass,” mentioned as a 
‘al kind of service popular with Anglo-Catholics?—p. 17), 
yn the whole there is a notable development in Dr. Eddy’s 
ry and a serious return to the emphases of traditional 
anity. Likewise, in his discussion of social questions, the 
of Niebuhr (which is quite marked) has resulted in a 
g and a strengthening without in any way “reducing” the 
yr of the author’s socialism. 

mple of his sound line of approach is the following, 
curs in a discussion of Christian origins: “Jesus had 
ch an overwhelming impression upon His followers that 


ne is quite competent 
ssia. Christian- 


noted, while its ultimate ethical and philosophical deficiencies are 
carefully pointed out. 

This is not a great book, in any sense. It is a useful book, 
and it will stir the reader to a renewed concern for the social im- 
plications of the traditional Christian faith, even if he disagrees 
with much in Dr. Eddy’s statement of the faith and in his sug- 
gested program of action. W. Norman PITTENGER. 


A Good Pre-marital Manual 


HarMony IN Marriace. By Leland Foster Wood. Round Table 
press. Pp. 122. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 75 cts. 


LERGY desiring, for couples about to be married, a dis- 

cussion of the marriage relation more complete than a 
pamphlet and less exhaustive than a large treatise will find it in 
this concise volume. While the book is an outgrowth of the 
author’s earlier Foundations of Happiness in Marriage, which 
passed through four editions, in this reorganization he had the 
assistance of Dr. Robert Latou Dickinson, one of America’s 
great specialists in the medical aspect of marriage. 

Dr. Wood has provided a pre-marital manual at once succinct, 
accurate, and reverent. Convinced that only the full truth can 
produce harmony in marriage he is completely frank and very 
thorough. Nor does he wander off into the broader field of family 
relations. 

Well known for his consistently constructive work as secre- 
tary of the committee on marriage and the home of the Federal 
Council of Churches, the author rounds out his helpful book with 
suggestions for a home dedication service and a marriage service. 
It is curious that while the latter represents a modification of 
the Episcopal service it includes the groom’s phrase, “with my 
worldly goods I thee endow,” which was so cheerfully eliminated 
from the Prayer Book in 1928. C. RanKIN Barnes. 


A Story of Unexpected Wealth 


FroM THE ENps oF THE Eartu. By Lambert Williams. D. Ap- r: 
pleton-Century. $2.00. ' F er 
O Olivia, an elderly widow, a long vanished lover left an he ; 


unexpected legacy of half a million pounds. This she decides 
to distribute among her six children: a-business man, an army 
officer, a man about town, a dreamer, a farmer’s wife, an interior 
decorator’s wife. And so from the ends of the earth they come: 
from London, northern England, Geneva, New York, South 
Africa, India. All are described most carefully and the question 
is asked: How will such large fortunes affect them? But a minor — 
character tells them, ‘““You won’t any of you be any different. You 
will be the same people as you are now.” And Mr. Williams 
endorses this; at the end of the book the various characteristics 
and trends of life of each one appear quite unchanged—only 
intensified. M..- PAE eee 


A Good Little Book ag 
Gop In Our Street. By George Stewart. New York: 


press. Pp. 21. $2.00. 


HIS is a good little book and deserves wide reading. 
point of view is Protestant, and rather “liberal Protesta 
at that, but there is genuine sympathy with Catholicism | 
sincere (and on the whole successful) attempt to enter int 
meaning of the Christian tradition as an historical moveme 


his problem of u esses) 
rate if he 
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“incarnated in Jesus;” had he understood classical theology, he 
could have seen that the eternal Word, God in His mode of 
self-expressive activity and being, naturally preéxists, and that it 
is this Word, this mode of God’s being, which has in the historic 
Jesus a sufficient human vehicle for self-expression in man, as 
man, for men. 

On the whole, however, the book is good; and it is written in 
Dr. Stewart’s familiar and easy style. We hope many will read 
it, and especially the section on “our knowledge of God.” In this 
really notable chapter, the author misunderstands the real nature 
of revelation, but when he talks at length about our discovery of 
God through many varied avenues, he really means what we 
should call our responsive action to God’s revealing movement 
to man, and he handles these varied avenues in a thoroughly fine 
manner. W. NorMAN PITTENGER. 


England’s National Trust 


ENGLAND UNbeER Trust: THE PrincipAL PRroperTizs HELD BY 
THE NATIONAL Trust. Illustrated and described by J. Dixon- 
Scott. Macmillan. $2.50. 


NGLAND has a National Trust, an organization created in 
1895, to work by the practical method of purchase, for the 
preservation of “the beauty of the English scene and the things 
_ that have been built into it.” Since in England the State takes no 
responsibility for the protection of buildings that are still in- 
habited or of places of natural beauty, the work of the National 
Trust is most important indeed. Truly a great and steady 
progress. It now owns more than 50,000 acres of land and protects 
more than 10,000 additional acres by special covenants of guard- 
ianship; and recently (in 1937) has made three important new 
acquisitions—an island off the Isle of Man, a strip of coast in 
Cornwall, and the last of London’s old galleried coaching inns, 
although as Prof. George M. Trevelyan, O.M., the chairman of 
the estates committee of the trust, says, 60,000 acres is “still 
terribly little for the whole country.” 

In addition to being an attractive accounting of a foundation 
created by the earnest and intelligent labors of three enthusiasts 
—Octavia Hill, Canon Rawnsley, and Sir Robert Hunter—it is 
a splendidly illustrated guide book to some of the beautiful 
scenery of England. CiLinToN Rocers WoopruFrF. 


Dr. Nock Talks About St. Paul 
St. Pauv. By Arthur Darby Nock. Harpers. $2.00. 


FS - HE word that best describes this volume occurs on page 

234: “causerie.” For in it Dr. Nock just talks; talks on what- 

ever appeals to him in St. Paul’s life or writings; talks wholly at 

his ease, talks cheerfully, talks fascinatingly. But let no one think 

that the book is mere witty conversation! The light turn of a 

sentence here reveals specialistic knowledge gleaned from a 

hundred technical volumes; the jaunty phrase there comes from 

the patient decipherment of some almost illegible manuscript; 

this “maybe” and that “perhaps” avoid pitfalls into which less 

learned writers tumble again and again. For Dr. Nock’s learning 

is phenomenal, even though he has been at infinite pains to dis- 

guise the fact. It makes no difference whether he discourses on 

_ the peculiarities of ancient Corinth, the real significance of the 

» mystery religions (how much nonsense has been written on this 

_ theme!), or some point in Pauline exegesis, his touch is always 
the sure touch of a master. Burton Scotr Easton. 
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Social Security for Lay Employes 


“HE DIOCESE faces a clear responsibility. We must in no 
way, directly or indirectly, place obstacles in the path of 
ing social security for other groups, and if we hope to con- 
nue to be exempt we must adequately provide for all of ourlay 
nployes whose main occupation is connected with the Church. 
‘here are no diocesan employes who are not so provided for, and 

e all parishes who have full time lay employes, to make some 


y program. If we “fail to do this throughout the 


but in the image of the machine, or, worse, the 


or t them which will be fully equal to the provision of the — 


vill in my Judgment, have no )_strong case against 
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Better Times 


Recently the editor was asked to take part in a sympos 
on the subject, What Will Bring Better Times. Eight spea 
chosen from various professions and businesses were each g. 
five minutes to give their answer to the question. The con 
bution to the discussion made by the Editor of THE Liv 
CuHuRCcH follows. 


HAT will bring better times? To answer that q 

tion in five minutes reminds one of the dilemma of 
English bishop who was asked to write a penny tract on Ch 
tianity. “Christianity cannot be comprehended in a pe 
tract,” he replied. “If it could it would be foolish of me 
devote my life to teaching it.” 

Yet if I had to answer the question in a phrase I we 
do so in the title of the popular book by Dr. Link, ‘ 
Return to Religion. In doing so, however, I would lay my 
open to the charge of making a false assumption. For 
have not abandoned religion. No man, however vigoro 
he may protest his agnosticism or atheism, actually band 
religion. He simply substitutes one religion for another. 

A man’s religion is nothing more or less than that in w 
he is most interested; the beacon that guides his life, the : 
to which his wagon is hitched. The star may be only a tii 
one, it may not be pinned very high on the backdrop of 
but it is, nevertheless, the star that guides his life. 

It has been said that what a man loves he worships, 
what he worships he tends to become like. If a man worsl 
money, then money is his god and he becomes like it—hz 
metallic, unyielding. If power is his god, he will bend 
things to the achievement of it even at the expense of bec« 
ing grasping, over-bearing, brutal. 

The characteristic of our age is not a departure fr 
religion but the substitution of a false religion for a true ¢ 
Man is no longer interested in looking upon himself as crea 
in the image of God. He thinks of himself rather as a cog 
a mechanized civilization. He is conscious of his interdepe 
ence upon other cogs in the machinery of civilization and t 
he loses sight of his individual worth. The modern religi 
are not religions of the individual but of the masses—C¢ 
munism with its emphasis upon the class struggle; Fasc 
with its subordination of the individual to the State; Naz 
with its stress upon race, blood, and soil; yes, and capital 
with its mass production and its increasing specialization 

“Lord, what is man, that thou hast such respect unto hi 
or the Son of Man, that thou so regardeth him?” (P 
144). So cried the Psalmist thousands of years ago as he l 00 
up from the Palestinian hillside to the starry heavens a 
The question is as modern as today’s newspaper; the a 
to it is the key to the many problems that beset our W 
today. ; 

We need a new emphasis on the worth of humani 
return to the doctrine of man, the painful evolution of 
we see in the unfolding revelation of the Holy Scriptur 

Berdyaev, the great Russian philosopher in exile, ze 
terizes our age as one of “dehumanization.” Man, he : 
longer conceives of himself as created in the ima 


Nes EO when man so es himself will he cor 


uny Conferences 


parations for 


ar, Dr. Sheerin Says 


EW YorK—Conferences 
clergy and laymen, in preparation 
for the fall campaign, are to be 
more widely this fall than in any 
nt year, it has been announced by the 
Dr. Charles W. Sheerin, vice-presi- 
of the National Council. 
1 response to the Presiding Bishop’s 
val for increased interest, devotion and 
wt,” Dr. Sheerin said, “there are wide- 
ad evidences of the kind of preparation 
pmakes success certain.” 
wom the National Council, Dr. Sheer- 
Dr. Lewis B. Franklin, William Lee 
aards, James E. Whitney, Spencer 
der, Jr., the Rev. Dr. Alden Drew 
sey, the Rev. Dr. George A. Weiland, 
ithe Presiding Bishop himself will at- 
and participate in various confer- 
+s. In addition, other bishops and clergy 
special ability in campaign work are 
ng of their time to attend conferences 
share in their planning. Among these 
Bishop Bartlett of Idaho, Bishop 
“tevant of Fond du Lac, Bishop Creigh- 
~Coadjutor of Michigan, Bishop Grib- 
-of Western North Carolina, Bishop 
ingman of Kentucky, the Rev. Dr. 
vid R. Covell, the Rev. Thomas Car- 
ners, Dean Paul Roberts, and others. 
reographically the conferences spread 
nm New England to the Pacific coast, 
n Michigan to Texas. Some of them 
diocesan, others regional or deanery 
ups. All of them will bring together 
rested clergy and laymen, to study 
ously the present situation in the 
irch, and to devise plans for a fall 
paign that will rouse the whole Church 
h area to new activity and devotion. 
| id editor once referred to such 
ampaign planning as “a mass educa- 
al movement,” and this fall there are 
ations, according to Dr. Sheerin, of 
a movement upon a more impressive 
than has heretofore been seen. 


j rtage Appeal Reached 
21,000 in N. J.—Estimate 


‘RENTON, N. J.—Nearly 21,000 per- 
in the diocese of New Jersey con- 
ted amounts varying from 25 cents 
e sums for the missionary short- 
nd, according to a recent esti- 


‘is believed to be the widest re- 
ever made in ithe diocese to such 


anned for Autumn 


Every Member | 
anvass More Widespread This | 


both of | 


| which several points of view are presented. 


__tered cities. - 
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THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN 


This statue of the 
Blessed Virgin was 
placed in the lady 
chapel in St. Paul’s 
church, Key West, 
Fla., recently, It was 
bought by the people 
of the parish as a 
mothers’ memorial, the 
largest contribution 
being $5.00 and the 
smallest one cent. 


ne sr ee 


St. Louis Peace Council 
Poll, Popular Last Year, 
to be Repeated This Year 


St. Louis.—Banner headlines in the 
daily newspapers announced the results of 
the unique poll of public opinion conducted 
by the peace council of greater St. Louis 
on the 20th anniversary of the World war 
Armistice, November 11, 1938. Press as- 
sociations put the figures on their wires, 
sending them to all parts of the nation, and’ 
radio stations read tabulated results. 

The public interest thus expressed has 
led to present plans for a repetition of the 
program in 1939, in St. Louis on a greatly 
expanded scale, throughout Missouri and 
even in more distant centers, from which 
inquires have come to the peace council. 
Though the program will not be promoted 
nationally, it will be staged in many scat- 


The poll is an educational program 
closely codrdinated with the thinking of 
the people at Armistice time. On Armistice 
day morning (November 11th) at 11 min- 
utes until 11 o’clock, meetings of groups of 
11 people are called to order in hundreds 
of homes. 

At each meeting, a radio is nea in to 
the first of two broadcasts arranged to 


coérdinate the program. It is a religious 
program, a memorial to the war dead and 
a re-dedication of the people to the cause 
of peace. Then follows a discussion period 
during which questions are raised about. 
the issues of American foreign policy. Dis- 


cussion sheets are furnished in order that] | 


points discussed will have a bearing on the 
questions to be filled out on the ballots 
later. 

Then comes another broadcast, during 


After this second broadcast, ballots are 


marked by the guests and left with the | 
hostesses. a 
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Ask Eight Bishops to 
Aid in Consecration 


Bishops Stewart and Ivins to be 
Co-Consecrators of Dr. Randall as 
Chicago Suffragan 


H1cAGo—With the Most Rey. Henry 
St. George Tucker as consecrator 
and seven other bishops of the 
Church participating in the service, the 
Rev. Edwin J. Randall will be consecrated 
Suffragan Bishop of Chicago September 
29th in the Church of the Epiphany here. 
Plans for the service as disclosed by the 
Rey. Dr. Harold Holt, chairman of ar- 
rangements, announce that Bishop Stewart 
of Chicago and Bishop Ivins of Milwau- 
kee will be the co-consecrators. Bishop 
Stewart will also preach the sermon. 
Bishop Wilson of Eau Claire and 
Bishop McElwain of Minnesota will pre- 
sent Dr. Randall for consecration, and 
Bishop Keeler, coadjutor of Minnesota, 
will serve as litanist. Bishop Budlong of 
Connecticut and Bishop Moulton of Utah 
have been invited to serve as epistoler and 
gospeler respectively. Bishop Ziegler of 
Wyoming is also expected to attend. 


The Very Rev. Gerald G. Moore, dean 


of St. Luke’s pro-cathedral, and the Rev. 
F. F. Beckerman of the city missions will 
be the attending presbyters. The masters of 
ceremonies appointed are: the Rev. Messrs. 
Donald W. Blackwell, A. E. Johnstone, 
Francis J. Foley and Arthur R. Willis, 
local mission clergy. Dr. Harold L. Bowen 
of St. Mark’s, Evanston, will serve as 
deputy registrar, and will be assisted by 
the Rey. G. Carlton Story. 

A committee of 30 prominent clergy and 
lay people is working with Dr. Holt on 
arrangements for the consecration. Special 
music will be provided by the Church of 
the Epiphany choir, augmented by choris- 
ters from other churches throughout the 
diocese. 

A luncheon in honor of the new Suffra- 
gan will follow the service. 


Louisiana Council to V ote 


Again for New Diocesan i 


New Orveans, La.—In a third ef- 


fort to elect a successor to Bishop | 


Morris of Louisiana, the diocesan coun- 
cil will meet in St. James’ church, | 
Baton Rouge, September 20th. 

The Very Rev. Noble C. Powell, 


dean of the Washington cathedral, was | 
elected Bishop unanimously last May, Bree? 
but declined. The preceding January | — 
the council was deadlocked and decided | , 


to adjourn when it became clear th 
the clergy and laity could not agree 
that time. 
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What Happens On Our 
Side Of The Chancel 


when the Parish Priest is on tip-toe 
on his side, and what happens when 
he isn’t? Ask any earnest layman. 
He has the answer. 


Tip-toe? What does that mean? 
Incessant teaching of what The 
Church IS, and not what many people 
imagine or want it to be; thoughtful, 
but not necessarily ‘brilliant’ preach- 
ing; consistent and persistent admin- 
istration of the Sacraments; con- 


sistent and persistent visiting; modern 
methods supported by old-fashioned 


standards; bringing parishioners in 
touch with all the lovely aids to a 
deeper spiritual life; just as much 
tender consideration of the old as 
“specializing” in the young; to wit: 
a program that can be put on paper 
and looked at, and then WORKED at. 

Where do WE come in? At almost 
every angle, in fact, for we furnish 
all the tools with which may be carved 
or emblazoned upon the hearts and 
lives of our people the exquisite 
beauty of Our Lord’s Bride—The 
Church. 


Ammidon & Company 


Horace L. Varian, Sr., President 
31 S. Frederick St. Baltimore, Md. 


PRACTICAL LESSON COURSE 


A UNIFORM FOUR-YEAR SYSTEM 
WRITTEN EXCLUSIVELY FOR EPISCOPAL CHURCH SCHOOLS 


A really Practical system of religious instruction 
to solve your Church School Problem 
Samples on Request 


_ PRACTICAL PUBL. CO., INC. WESTFIELD, N J. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, NY. 
ANO 
2 20BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


<> BELLS 


“ Cassocks—Surplices—! J 
a Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
=e Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
a Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 


; a Visit our showroom when in New York 


¥ Gg COX SONS & VINING, inc. | 


131 EAST’ 23rR0 STREET. NEW YORK 


|ST. HILDA GUILD, INC. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 
i Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
147 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 
Conferences with reference to the adorn- 
ment of Churches. 
Old Embroidery Transferred 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


% ChE TSR : 
‘, LAMB SCUDIS 

“4 TENAFLY N-J- 
STAINED GLASS 
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House of Happiness Helps 
Out Chicago Families by 


Providing Farm Products | 


Cuicaco—Relief budgets of needy fam- 


ilies on Chicago’s southwest side are being | 
produce | 


supplemented with the surplus 
from suburban home gardens and truck 


| 
| 
| 
| 


farms as a result of a plan recently put | 


into effect at the House of Happiness. 

The plan evolved out of an appeal issued 
by the welfare center several weeks ago 
for additional food supplies to meet the 
increasing demands for help which had 
followed a reduction in local relief expen- 
ditures. 

Friends of the settlement, headed by 
Mrs. C. Colton Daughaday, president of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of the diocese, and 
the Rey. Frank Hobart Millett, rector of 
Trinity church in suburban Wheaton, 


were instrumental in obtaining quantities | 


of fresh fruit and vegetables from truck 
farmers and small gardeners in nearby 
communities. 


The produce is shipped to the House of | 


Happiness by private automobiles and dis- 
tributed to the needy through that center. 
According to reports reaching the House 
from many sources, it has helped to avert 
a serious Crisis in many homes for which 
the food allowance. granted by relief 
agencies is inadequate. 
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Unusual Missionary Speaking 
Record is Set by Cuban Family 


Tyrone, Pa—An unusual record for 
summer missionary-speaking has been set, 
it appears, by a family of Cuban mission- 
aries who on June 9th came to the United 
States for their first visit, as well as their 
first vacation. They have just returned to 
Cuba, after having spoken in 36 churches 
and meetings in four dioceses. 

The family consists of Padre Jorge 
Hernandez Piloto of Matanzas, Cuba, 
who has nine missions under his charge; 
his wife, Julia de la Rosa de H. Piloto, 
president of the Woman’s Auxiliary in 
Cuba; and their son, Jorgito. The family 
made the trip to this country largely at 
their own expense, using the savings of 
many years. 


‘ 
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Date Set for 14th Meeting of 
Church Workers Among Negroes 


PHILADELPHIA—The 14th _ provincial 
conference of Church workers among Col- 
ored people in the Third province will 
meet October 4th to 6th at the Church 
of the Crucifixion here. The Rev. Dr. 
Robert H. Tabb is rector. The Colored 
churches of the diocese of Pennsylvania 
will be hosts. 

The conference will bring together rep- 
resentatives from 80 churches and missions 
in this province, and 39 clergymen who are 
in active service. Twelve Colored choirs 


will sing at the service each evening. The 
opening conference sermon will be deliv- 
ered by the Ven. Archdeacon B. W. 
Harris, in charge of the Colored work in ba: yriest 


the diocese of Southern Vir 


- 


Ginians Lapwlaess 
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ST. MARY’S, KNOXVILLE, ILL. 


Memorial Window to Hono 
Dr. Leffingwell, Forme 
Editor of “‘Living Chur 


KNoxvILLE, IL~t.—Two new win 
will be unveiled, blessed, and dedicate 
September 17th at St. Mary’s church 
as a memorial to the Rev. Dr. Chi 
Wesley Leffiingwell, who for more tha 
years was editor of THE Livinc CHU 
and to Nancy Meneely Hitchcock, the 
vice-principal of old St. Mary’s schoo. 
girls here. Dr. Lefiingwell founded 
school and for 51 years was rector o 
school. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. John Chandler 
Bishop of Springfield and former frien 
Dr. Lefflngwell’s, will deliver the ser 
at the dedication service. The Rt. 
William Leopold Essex, Bishop of Qu 
will bless and dedicate the windows. 
service will be Solemn Evensong. 

St. Mary’s school for girls was el 
a few years ago, and the chapel has 
completely renovated as a memorial to 
Lefingwell. All the old school builé 
and faculty houses have been torn 4 
and the property has been landscaped 
made a beautiful park surrounding 
Church. a 7 

Last year $6,000 was spent for. inte 
decorating, installation of a new he 
system, excavation of the basement f 
choir room and sacristy. 
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St. Mary’s Summer Home Clos 


Keyport, N. J.—The summer hc 
the Church of St. Mary the Virgir 
York, which is located here, clo: 
Labor day after a seven week per 
ing which groups from the parish cht 
New York and from St. Agne 
Washington, enjoyed outings v 
direction’ of the Rev. rte 
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<s Clergy to Lead 
Spiritual Advance 


jiding Bishop’s Message Says 
Il Campaign’s Religious Aims 
ore Important Than Finances 


itual vitality and moral character 
of the Church are at stake at the 
mt time, the Presiding Bishop called 
i the clergy to take the lead in raising 
ipiritual level of the Church through 
wgressive fall campaign, in a message 
tto every clergyman throughout the 
ry. 

> pointed to the 
rred and troubled world,” and added: 
3 only a Church in the lives of whose 
bers the saving power of Christ has 
, demonstrated that can present Him 
sneingly to the world as its Saviour.” 
pp Tucker placed this spiritual objec- 
veven above the serious financial task 
sbefore the Church. 

ne clergy, the Presiding Bishop said, 
provide the leadership, both in prayer 
practical effort, but they must not let 
leadership be a substitute for lay 
te 

shop Tucker’s 


ls YorkK—Declaring that the spir- 


.s the time draws near when the mem- 


of our Church are to be asked to make 

annual pledge in support of its work, 
of the clergy naturally ask ourselves: 
t is our responsibility with respect to 
I wish it were possible for me to confer 
you personally but as that is imprac- 
le, I am taking this means of sending 
a brief message. 


WORLD RECOGNIZING NEED 


f we expect our Church members to sup- 
our work, we must convince them of 
nportance. We must show them not only 
the world needs Christ—that ought to 
byious to every real Christian—but also 
it is beginning to recognize this need. 
s this latter fact which presents the 
rch with a unique opportunity for service. 
luman schemes for solving life’s prob- 
shave failed. The world is becoming 
cious of this failure and we find indica- 

f renewed interest in religion. Every- 
| we find a much greater readiness to 
. Christianity’s claim that Christ is 
answer to our human needs. In our 
s this fall we must strive to meet this 
nge of a bewildered and troubled 


not only a question of raising enough 
to finance our ‘work. Still more im- 
is the spiritual vitality and moral 
ster of the Church. It is only a Church, 
lives of whose members the saving 
of Christ has been demonstrated, that 
resent Him convincingly to the world 
aviour. As He Himself said, we must 
ssés for Him. 

imary responsibility, therefore, as 
is to endeavor to raise the level 
ritual life: of those upon whose 
-in carrying out our program. 
ean that: the financial prob- 
s one. If, however, 
are really Chris- 
ynvinced that the 


statement in full fol- | 


“challenge of a be- | 


| 
st 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, LOS ANGELES 
the oldest non-Roman parish in Los Angeles, marked its 74th year recently with 


St. Paul’s parish, 


appropriate services. The present cathedral is 15 years old. 


(Whittington Photo.) 


Church’s 
can count upon their 
the financial sacrifice necessary to success. 

“To say that the chief need is spiritual 
qualification on the part of the Church does 
not mean that we can dispense with organiz- 
ation and practical effort. If we are to be 
of real help to God in carrying out. His 
purpose for mankind, we must use every 
capacity of mind and body and all the re- 
sources which God has entrusted to us. 

“Ignatius of Loyola once said that when 
he had a Christian duty to perform he first 
prayed to God as if everything depended 
upon God, and then he set to work as if 
everything depended upon his own effort. 
That is the attitude in which we should 
approach the fall campaign. 

“First of all, we should be assiduous in 
our prayers to- God, realizing that without 
His help our efforts will be in vain. Then 
we must give our plans the same careful 
consideration which we find necessary to suc- 
cess in our human enterprises. 


LAY EFFORT REQUIRED 


“We clergy must furnish leadership both 
in prayer and in practical effort. Our lead- 
ership must not, however, be a substitute for 


-lay effort. We must try to enlist the codper- 


ation of every member of the Church in the 


full confidence that, difficult as is the task | 


which is before us, a Church which is ani- 
mated by the Spirit of Christ, which is using 
all its resources of mind and body and will- 
ing to make every possible sacrifice to ac- 
complish its purpose will, by God’s help, be 
made a useful agency in the establishment 
of His Kingdom here on earth. 

“Tf we give our best to God, if we attempt 
great things for Him, we can expect great 
things from God. 

“Let us, therefore, use every effort to make 
this fall’s campaign an adequate expression 
of the Church’s capacity to do God’s work.” 


—_@—— 
New Bells in Savannah - 
SavANNAH, GA—Two two new bells, 
making a total of thirteen, have recently 
been added to the chimes of St. John’s 
church here. Cast by Meneely Bell Co., 


they were given in memory of Mrs. James 
K. Garmany and her. children by noe 


ne Miss Fannie Hatch Se ae 
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work is of supreme importance, we | 
willingness to make | 
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Mission to Koreans Begun 
in Kyoto With Small Night 
School Conducted by Priest 


Kyoto, JAPAN—A new mission to Kor- 
eans has just been started in Kyoto by the 
Rev. Hayaji Koshiba, the new rector of 
St. John’s church in this city. He has a 
nucleus of 37 men, who meet in a little 


rented house every Wednesday night, for 


the purpose of studying primary school 
subjects. He has four teachers for his 
little night school: himself, an Imperial 
university student, a preparatory school 
student, and a young lady. He is hoping 
that this work may expand eventually to 
include work for Korean women and chil- 
dren as well. 

This is the third mission for Koreans 
in the Episcopal Church in Japan. The 
other two are in Osaka and in the Church 


of the Resurrection, Kyoto, respectively. — 


This new piece of work has been started 
entirely on the initiative of Mr. Koshiba, 
whose church is in one of the most difficult 
sections of Kyoto. 

It is interesting to note that in a recent 
survey by a Japanese, Mr. H. Mitsui of 
Keijo, Korea, it has been found that there 
are more Koreans of Christian faith than 
all other religions combined, and more 
than twice as many Christians as in Japan 
proper. ; 
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Deaconess to Begin New Work 
Cuicaco—Deaconess Mary Hettler is 


to be released from her duties at Chase 
House on October Ist to take over work _ 
in the Town and Country Council area of 
' the diocese, according to announcement pi 


the Ven. Norman B. Cuigg. 

In her new post, Deaconess Hettler w 
act as general assistant to the rural ar 
deacon and to the priests in charge of 
sion stations. She will also supervise | 


in which 400 children in th 
| tered farm homes of the ar 


CREDENCES 


We are real- 

ly astound- 
#: ed, as we go 
i: about here 
and there 
among par- 
ish churches, 
in our capac- 
ity as con- 
sultants, to 
note many, 
many sanc- 
tuaries in 
which all — 
is loveliness 
and beauty, except the credence. For 
some unknown reason, the credence 
gets the go-by. 
Is it because of the feeling that 
credences are expensive? Goodness! 
If that is so, just study this little 
picture and realize that we are pro- 
ducing them for as low as $25.00, 
plus expressage, and any variation 
thereof, in shelf or table form will 
increase or decrease in price, depend- 
ing on its plainness or elaborateness. 
Think of us as intelligent, trained 
consultants occasionally, won’t you? 


WE ARE ABLE! 
AMMIDON AND COMPANY 


H. L. VARIAN, President 
31 South Frederick Street Baltimore, Md. 


The Anglican Communion 
~ 9} UST what is the Anglican Communion? 


In this editorial from THE LIVING 

CHURCH of July 19th, you have the 
specific answer. One rector thought so highly 
of it he ordered 2,000 copies. 

Republished in 8-page pamphlet form, 
with a chart of the dioceses in the Com- 
munion, it is now available at five cents 
a copy, or $2.50 a hundred, postage addi- 
tional. 

Order from 


The Libing Church 


744 North Fourth Street 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 


ST. MARY'S EMBROIDERY ROOM 


St. Mary’s Hospital for Children, 407 West 
34th Street, New York City. Church Vest- 
ments — simple or embroidered. 


LESLIE H. NOBBS 


536 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Designs and Estimates for Special Requirements in 
_ Decorations MEMORIALS Furniture 


‘* BELLS “" 


f Ka Write for literature. Address Dept.63 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


CHIMES 


= When Writing Advertisers 
: Please Mention 


| ture to act in a synod, consisting of 19 
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Religious Laws Made 


by Greek Authorities 


Seek to Curb Growth of Dissenting 
Churches; Palestine Controversy 
Solution Proposed 


By W. A. WicRAM 


ONDON—We still hear a good deal, 
| Fe if not quite as much as we used to, 
about the iniquities of “State es- 
tablishment” in England. It may be worth 
hearing a little about a land where those 
who suffer under that privilege are at least 
—unlike some of us—allowed the advan- 
tages of it! This is the case in Greece, 
where dictator and king together have 
been evolving a “decree-law” on the sub- 
ject of proselytism from the state religion, 
in a land where in theory all religions are 
free. 

With some ingenuity, authority has 
taken advantage of an old Greek law, that 
gave the right to a certain number of 
Orthodox families in one township to have 
a church built for them at government 
expense. That has been adapted to mean 
that voluntary societies who do not belong 
to the Orthodox Church can only build a 
church for themselves at their own expense 
if they reach that mystic number, and then 
must apply to the “ministry of cult and 
education” for permission, failing which 
they must not build; and even existing 
churches in which there is not that number 
of adherents may have their church closed. 
Meantime, all “proselytism” or making of 
conversions from Orthodoxy to any other 
form of Christianity, is forbidden, under 
penalty of fine and imprisonment for 
Greeks, expulsion for foreigners, and even 
the sale of “non-Orthodox” books is for- 
bidden, except under revocable license and 
subject to a distinguishing mark. All non- 
Orthodox bodies are to be described as 
“heretical”—a word the use of which the 
Pope, by the way, has just been discourag- 
ing. The Holy Father wishes that word— 
which has at least a good long history be- 
hind it in his case—to be discontinued, and 
the term “separated brethren” to be used 
instead, a courtesy worth noting and re- 
membering. The enemy envisaged in these 
rather severe rules, it may be observed, is 
not either Protestantism or Anglicanism, 
the latter of which does no proselytizing 
at all, but Rome, which has been indulging 
in some rather dangerous propaganda of 
late, and the whole is the act of the gov- 
ernment, not of the Church. 


JERUSALEM MANEUVERS 


Now that at last the Orthodox Patri- 
arch in Jerusalem has received a rather 
grudging recognition from the British au- 
thorities in that troubled land, approach is 
possible to the problem that underlay all 
previous difficulties, the settlement of a 
satisfactory method of election for the fu- 


ture. A project for a decree has been issued | 


for discussion by all interested, and it has 
been left on the tapis for that purpose. 
_ By this scheme, the Patriarch is in fu- 


— 
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Gideons Will Place Bibles 
in Philadelphia's Publi 
Schools; 2,300 Are Nee 


PHILADELPHIA (RNS)—Bibles w: 
placed in the public schools of this ci 
the Philadelphia Gideons, according t 
nouncement here. It will mark the si 
time in Gideons’ history, it was stated 
Bibles have been placed in schools b 
organization. The first was made rec 
in Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania. 

Announcement was made of an a 
for funds to friends of the organiz 
so that 2,300 copies of the Scriptures 
be purchased for the city’s schools. 
dollar was stated as the cost of pl 
each copy. 

A service dedicating the Bibles t 
placed in the schools is scheduled to be 
here October 8th in Tenth Presbyt 
church. 

A similar move has been reporte 
Albany, N. Y., where the Gideon so 
has asked the board of education for 
mission to place a Bible in each of Alb 
600 grade school and junior high s« 
classrooms, as the forerunner of a s, 
wide movement. 


men of episcopal status (either dio 
or titular), and a certain undefined 
ber of archimandrites, codpted by 
synod. 

All endowments are to be administ 
by a “mixed council” consisting of 
Patriarch, 7 clergy elected by the sy 
and 10 laymen elected by the laity. 
Patriarch is declared to be deposable 
two-thirds majority of the synod, in w 
appointment he will have had a voice 
self. In future, all Patriarchs are to F 
Palestinian nationality—born or acq 
—must be possessed of certain ob 
qualifications in the way of morals, le 
ing, and personal qualities, must k 
Arabic, and must present regular acco 
of expenditure. The fact that the 
latter qualifications have to be affirme 
significant. He must also be a monk 
has been the custom for centuries, thé 
not the law till now. For his election 
“general congress” of both the clergy: 
laity are to draw up a list of “Patria 
abiles,” from which list the gover 
may remove as many names as they | 
The congress then select three from. 
list as approved, and of those three 
synod choose one. The Patriarch he 
receive an “Exequatur” from the gov 
ment. 2 

Naturally the scheme has been c 
cized both by Greeks and Arabs, | 
criticisms that more or less cancel 
another. The Greeks may still ho 
govern the church, if only for the fac 
there is admittedly no “Arab-spez 
available who is fit to become a Bi 
Thus the “Confraternity of the 
Sepulchre” may expect to go on supp 
prelates to the Church of Jerus 
though it may have to send pro 
young men to Jerusalem from G 
make Palestinians of them for 
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issity be Greek will bear some ex- 
ation. y 
f old, up to say A.D. 1100, bishops 
> natives of the land here as else- 
re. At that period however the Crus- 
brought in that Latin interference 
nst which the Church of the land has 
don the defensive ever since, though 
r the Crusades had ceased—say about 
J—the native church continued to go 
1s before, under the rule of the Sultans 
‘gypt. At about the year 1500 how- 
, Palestine and Egypt both passed un- 
Turkish rule, the Turkish capital 
‘x by then Constantinople. The Roman 
_ continued to be as great as before, 
agh it took the form of education and 
»aganda rather than direct government 
ference as in Crusading days. The 
rch of the Holy Sepulchre, for in- 
“ce, was no longer a cathedral of the 
ruding Latins” and the monastery that 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
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had its center there was the natural center 
—locally—of the “anti-Latin defence.” 

As however the real government of the 
whole Christian Orthodox Church of the 
Turkish Empire was in Constantinople, 
and was always Greek, the spiritual garri- 
son that Orthodoxy kept in Jerusalem was 
Greek also, because they were the most 
effective agents for the purpose. Hence the 
custom grew up of making all the bishops 
Greek, and of letting that rule obtain also 
for the whole of the Brotherhood of the 
Holy Sepulchre. That house became the 
administrative center of the Patriarchate, 
and it provided all the money for the 
financing of the Church of the land—and 
does so still. 

Hence, it came to appear quite natural 
to all Greek Orthodox that they should 
undertake the management of the Church 
in the Patriarchate as of right. Though 
an outsider may think that it would be 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


much better that such right should now 
be allowed to lapse, he can also see that 
it may be hard for Greeks to think so. It 
would require a very great exercise of 
the very highest kind of altruism to make 
a Greek see that it would be better for 
that Church to cease to be Greek! 


—— 


1940 Methodist Conference 


CrncrinNATI—Atlantic City has been 
chosen as the site of the first general con- 
ference of the Methodist Church, which 
was formed last May by the merger of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, and the 
Methodist Protestant Church, it was an- 
nounced here by Judge Leslie J. Lyons of 
Kansas City, chairman of the commission 
appointed to select the place. The general 
conference will meet April 24, 1940. 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


THEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 
NEW YORK 


DARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 
ithedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive careful 
al training and sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
tasses in the School are small with the result that boys have 
slual attention, and very high standards are maintained. The 
il has its own building and playgrounds in the close. Fee--- 
) per annum. Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholas- 
mmination. For Catalogue and information address 


whe PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir School, 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


5T. FAITH’S SCHOOL 


Saratoga Springs, Health Centre of America 
“piscopal School for 60 girls, ages 8-18. Tuition 
-500-$650. Regents’ examination for college en- 

trance. Business, Art, Music, French, 
Winter Sports. 


The Rev. F. Allen Sisco, Ph.D., Rector 
Protection, Care, Health, Education 


SCHOOL 


1. JOHN BAPTIST For"cincs 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls 

‘ In the Country near Morristown 

Onder the care of the Sisters of St. John Baptist 
(Episcopal Church) 

_ College Preparatory and General Courses, 

; Musie and Art 
, Ample Grounds, Outdoor Life 

For catalog address 

"HE SISTER SUPERIOR, Mendham, N. J. 


5 


scopal Boarding and Day School. Prepara- 
y to all colleges. Unusual opportunities in 
and Music. Complete sports program. 
ior School. Accredited. Address: Registrar, 
] : Kenosha, Wisconsin 


ARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Anne 
‘ (Episcopal) = 
try boarding and day school for girls, from pri- 
th high school. Accredited college preparatory. 
uilding recently thoroughly renovated includes 
m and swimming pool. Campus of six acres with 
‘ground space, hockey field, and tennis courts. 
yard and tuition, $650. ; 
ADDRESS: MOTHER RACHEL, 0.S.A., 
-B, VERSAILLES, KY. me 
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Saint Mary's School 


Mount Saint Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care of 
the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Preparatory 
and General Courses. Modified Kent Plan. For 
catalog address: 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


Est. 1832. Episcopal preparatory school for girls, accred- 


ited to leading colleges. Country environments — near 

Baltimore. Music, Art, General Courses. All Athletics, - 
Riding. Modern Equipment, Reasonable rates. 

Laura Fowler, A.B., Bryn Mawr, Principal, Reisterstown, Md. 


Oakland Plantation School 


For Younger Girls 


Exclusive Southern Home life. Standard 
courses. Individual care. References re- 
quired. Address: 


MRS. ROSEWELL PAGE 
Beaver Dam Virginia 


¢ STUART HALL ¢ 


96th Year. Episcopal. Effective preparation for C.E.B. Exam- 
inations. General coursé. H. S. graduates prepared intensive- 
ly for college. Excellent 1 and 2 yr. secretarial courses for 
H. S. graduates. Separate lower school. Riding. Sports. 
Miss Ophelia S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-L, Staunton. Va, 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


THE BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL 


New Haven, Connecticut 
Affiliated with Yale University | 
Dean W. P. Ladd 80 Sachem Stree 


The Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Dean, Henry H. Shires, 2457 Ridge Road 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Full Undergraduate Course on the Tu- 
torial System, leading to Degree of TH.B. 
Eight months Canonical Studies and three 
months Clinical Training. : - 

Address: THE DEAN : 
4205 Spruce St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Affiliated with Harvard University 
Dean H. B. Washburn 3 Mason Street 


Che General Theological Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. 
Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger 
opportunities for specialization. 
Provision for more advanced work, leading to 
degrees of S.T.M. and D.Th. 
ADDRESS 


: THE DEAN 
Chelsea Square New York City 


The Virginia Theological Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Address THE DEAN 


COLLEGES 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER 
COLLEGE 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


An Accredited College for Women 


Full four-year courses leading to B.A. and B.S, 
degrees. Academic Programs, Home Economics, 
Music, Art, Occupational Therapy. 


LUCIA R. BRIGGS, A.M., LL.D., President 
For Bulletins, address the Registrar 


Gf: 


the Church is important to you, it 

is important for you to support | 
and make use of the Church insti- 

tutions listed here. 


Church schools make 
good Churchmen! 


/ « - 
¢ 
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NECROLOGY 


May they rest 
in pare. 


E. B. ELLIS, PRIEST 
WINGDALE, N. Y.—The Rev. E. B. 


Ellis, formerly of St. Michael’s home, 
Mamaroneck, died July 26th at the state 
hospital here. 

Born in New Bedford in 1895, Everett 
Bryant Ellis was the son of William Ev- 
erett and Lois Frances Hardy Ellis. He 
attended Nashotah House and was or- 
dained deacon in 1919 and priest in 1920. 
From 1920 to 1921 he was priest in charge 
of St. Ignatius’ church, Eagle River, Wis., 
and the next year he spent as curate at 


All Saints’ church, Dorchester, Mass. 


ALTAR BREAD AND. INCENSE 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


H. N. FARNSWORTH, PRIEST 


Rocuestger, N. Y.—The Rev. Howard 
N. Farnsworth, rector of St. Thomas’ 
church here, died August 31st in Park 
avenue hospital. Physicians said that ex- 
citement over the crisis in Europe affected 
his heart. He had been rector of St. 
Thomas’ for four years. 

With his wife, the clergyman had spent 
five months in England and Scotland. They 


- had not intended to return to the United 


W CL 


States until October. When the “war of 
nerves” grew tense, they boarded the 
Aquitania, arriving in New York August 
29th. He was treated for a nervous condi- 
tion in a New York Hospital. 

He was born in Chelmsford, Mass., in 


1898. He was graduated from Hobart 
college in 1926 and from Cambridge | 
theological seminary, Harvard  univer- 


sity, three years later. Besides his widow, | 


two sons, Howard, Jr., and John, and his 
mother, Mrs. Jennie C. Farnsworth of 
Boston, survive. 


ANeateyers det 1P 


FOR SALE 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sr. 
Marcaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Price and samples on application. 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary's Convent, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


~ BOARDING 


ST. MARY’S HOSTEL, 407 West 34th street, 

New York City. Attractive furnished rooms, 
with or without bath, for women. Reasonable rates. 
Fifteen minutes to Fair grounds. Address Sisters 
or St. Mary, St. Mary’s Hostel. 


SHRINE MONT—see adv. in display section. 


Bees Houses of Retreat and Rest 


at ST. ANDREW'S REST, Woodcliff Lake, N. J. 
Fe Sistzrs or St. Joun Bartist. For women re- 
covering from an acute illness or for rest. Private 
reoms, $10 to $15. 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Bay 
_ Shore, Long Island, N. Y. House open through- 
out the year. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


CHURCH FURNITURE. Pews, Pulpits, Altars, 
ee “Lecterns, Clergy Chairs, Altar Vases, Crosses, 
Candlesticks, Baptismal Fonts, Folding Chairs, 
Sunday School Furniture. We allow for or sell 
--yeur old equipment. Catalog and details on re- 
quest. Repincron Co., Department X, Scranton 


een ie r : 
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. 


pt. 77, Scranton, Pa. 


_ FOLDING CHAIRS. Brand-new steel folding — 
, _ chairs. Full upholstered back and seat. Rubber | 
: Send for sample. $16.00 a dozen. RepincTon | 


ITIQUE SANCTUARY LAMPS. Rosert 
Lonnins, 859 Lexington avenue, New York City. — 


TWO ANTIQUE chasubles for sale; one 17th 

century Italian embroidered altar piece (St. 
John) 25 by 17; one ivory crucifix on velvet 
(framed) ; one antique Spanish sampler, 42 by 36. 
Box L-391, Tue Living Cuurcn, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


LENDING LIBRARY 


MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY 

for the distribution of Church literature by‘ mail. 
Return postage the only expense. For information 
address Lenpinc Lisrary, Convent of the Holy 
Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. ‘ 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


LINENS, DAMASKS, stoles and materials. Altar 

linens, hangings, surplices to order, Attractive 
prices. Cuurcn Suprprirs & Eauirment Co., 
2036 East 22d Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


IRISH LINEN. Special qualities for Church use. 

Priced so that you may now replace worn linens 
with the best. Samples free. Mary Fawcerr Co. 
Box 146, Plainfield, N. J. 


. 


~ RATES 


Births, Deaths (without obituary), Mar- 
riages, Church Services, Radio Broadcasts, 
25 cts. per count line (10 lines to the inch). 
Resolutions and Memorials, 4 cts. per word, 
_ including one-line heading. 

Ge Retreats, one six-line insertion free; addi- 
tional lines or additional insertions 25 cts. 
per count line. 


All other Classifications, 4 cts. per word 
where replies’ go direct to the advertiser; 
_ 5. ctx per word including box number and 
address when keyed in our care to be for- 
warded by us, plus service charge of 25 cts. 
on first insertion. 

Minimum price per insertion, $1.00, plus. 
service charge on keyed advertisements. 

No time, space, or cash discounts on classi- 
fied advertising. on F, hav 
Copy for advertisements must i 
a Milwaukee 10 de ef 0 € 
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MRS. ARTHUR G. MUSSON 


Cooprrstown, N. Y.—Mrrs. Ida Sta 
Musson, wife of the Rev. Arthur G 
Musson, retired priest, died August ; 
She had been ill a long time. 

The daughter of the late Samuel A. 
Abbie P. Stowell, she was born in | 
York in 1860. In 1898 she married 
Musson, who at that time had a paris 
Pekin, Ill. He later served as recto 
Chicago and in Newark, N. J. 

Mrs. Musson is survived by her 
band; a son, Arthur Stowell Mussor 
granddaughter, Ida Kathryn Musson; 
a niece, Mrs. E. H. Skinner. 
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Church Holds Adult Camp 


SAVANNAH, Ga.—St. Paul’s churel 
this city held an adult camp during 
week of August 27th at Bluffton, S. 
under the direction of the Rev. Davie 
Peeples, rector of St. Paul’s, assistec 
the Rey. Lincoln Taylor. 


ED WW ® 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


58 NEW CHOIR GOWNS, black poplin, 
demic style, all or part. $3.75 each. Linp 
425 LC Seventh avenue, New York. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH A 
FOR CHURCH PEOPLE 


Write for information and prices. Lycertt, | 
317 North Charles street, Baltimore, Md. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER desires ch 

Excellent record, including 12 years’ tral 
metropolitan boy choirs. Rectors’ endorsem 
Churchman. Modest remuneration. Box 5-355, 
Livinc Cuurcn, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 


ORGANIST, young woman, seminary grad 

eight years’ experience Episcopal service a 
ganist and director of mixed, boy, and child 
choir; complete charge of musical activities, in 
ing coaching of Church affiliated groups in 
ettas, Choral clubs; wishes to make change 
church in need of services in line with her ex 
ence. Box B-390, Tur Livinc Cuurcu, Mil 
kee, Wis. < 


RETREATS. 


FREE—RETREAT NOTICES 


THE LIVING CHURCH, in an effort to 

the practice of .going into Retreat am 
men and clergymen, calls attention to it 
service. In the future, Tae Livinc Cau 
print free of charge in its classified se 
notice of any retreat held for Episcopal cler 
laymen, or laywomen. Further notices \ 
poaties for at our usual low rate of 
ine. 
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LERICAL CHANGES 


,PPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 


cor, Rev. Marsnartr N., formerly in charge 
2 Okanogan Missions in the district of Spo- 
is rector of St. Luke’s Church, Wenatchee, 


. (Spok.). Address, 734 Washington St. | 
rte, Rev. J. Josern M., deacon, is vicar of 
Saints’ Mission, Miami, Okla. Address at | 
1 Hotel. 

rpson, Rev. Wirriam S., formerly chaplain 


+ Veaux School, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
ant to the dean of the Cathedral of the In- 
tion, Garden City, L. I., N. Y., effective 
mber 15th. Address, 84 6th St. 

t{Ker, Rev. 
zany Church, 
?aul’s Church, 


Joun, 3p, formerly rector of 
Calvert, Texas; is assistant at 
Waco, Texas. Address, Box 


TEMAN, Rev. H. Tuomas, formerly chap- 
‘9 students at Stanford University, All Saints’ 
th, Palo Alto, Calif.; is rector of Trinity 
hy Nevada City, Calif. 
arson, Rev. Cuartes A., formerly rector of 
wuke’s Church, Billings, Mont.; to be dean of 
eter’s Pro-Cathedral, Helena, Mont., effective 
ver Ist. 
oop, Rev. Josrern C., formerly dean’s vicar 
- John’s Cathedral, Wilmingten, Del.; is as- 
tf at St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, Va. Ad- 
3505 Stuart Ave. 


NEW ADDRESSES 


on, Rev. Tuomas H., formerly 290 Chest- 
Indiana, Pa.; 414 Mitchell Ave., Clairton, 


iekmMeErR, Rev. Recrnatp A., formerly 1458 


35th St.; 1216 W. 31st St., Minneapolis, 


retired, formerly 


ris, Rev. Rosert V. K., 
] 101 Woodcrest 


Main St., Winsted, Conn. ; 
, White Plains, N. Y. 
E, Rev. B. B. Comer, formerly 2021 E. 22d 
134 Cornell Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
_rKER, Rev. James G., formerly 134 Paddock 
613 Oriole Trail, Crystal Lake, Ill. 


DEGREES CONFERRED 
Rev. E. 


versITY oF PirrssurGH—The 
ic Underwood, assistant in charge of edyca- 
nd the junior congregation at St. Bartholo- 
s church, New York, received the degree of 
r of Philosophy from the University of Pitts- 
Pittsburgh, on August 25th. 


———_ 


CHURCH CALENDAR 
a SEPTEMBER. 


eenth Sunday after Trinity. 

Ember Days. - 

atthew. (Thursday.) 

eenth Sunday after Trinity. 

lichael and all Angels. (Friday. )- 
serady:) ee er 


COMING EVENTS | 
= 
SEN ES 


i 


Idaho, Boise. 
f Rev. Dr. Edwin J. Ran- 
src Bishop inf Chicago. 


to be | 


eal | Wednesdays and Holy aye 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


Romans, Anglicans, Protestants 


Talk at Social Justice Meeting 


SourtH Byrretp, Mass.—The confer- 


ence-on social justice held at Adelynrood, 
the conference house of the Society of the 
Companions of the Holy Cross, 
10th to 14th, 
Christian 
Today. Half the time was given to Roman 
Catholic speakers, and half to Anglicans 
and to those who presented the distinctly 
Protestant point of view. 


August 
discussed Main Currents of 


Social Thought and Action 


The Roman Catholic speakers were the 


Rey. Thomas J. Darby, a member of the 
faculty of the Cathedral college of New 
WGhds Ena 


under the auspices of St. 
Patrick’s cathedral; and Miss Dorothy 
Day, editor of the Catholic Worker and 
the leader of the relief enterprises in- 
augurated by the staff of that paper. Par- 
ticipating in the first of the Roman Cath- 
olic sessions was a member of the SCHC, 
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Miss Jane Newell. Other Companions 
took part in the ensuing discussions. 

The leading speaker for the Anglicans 
was Miss Muriel Lester, head of Kingsley 
House, London, where Gandhi spent two 
months on his last visit to England. Miss 
Lester, who is a sociologist of international 
note, spoke on Issues Confronting Chris- 
tendom, her point of view being that of an 
active member of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation. The summing up was done by 


Miss Vida D. Scudder. 


—_—~_@—_—— 


New “N. C. Churchman” Editor 


CuHapeLt Hitt, N. C.—New editor of 
the North Carolina Churchman will be 
the Rev. I. Harding Hughes, rector of All 
Saints’ church, Concord, who is taking 
over on the departure of the former edi- 
tor, the Rev. Frank E. Pulley. Mr. Pulley 
has accepted a call to St. James’ church, 
Leesburg, Fla. 


sGelijU RaG HS EsR VeleGalss 


NEW YORK 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 


Amsterdam avenue and 112th street 


New York City 


Sundays: 8 and 9, Holy Communion; 10, Morning 
Holy Communion and sermon; 4, 


Prayer; 11, 
Evening Prayer and sermon. 


Weekdays: 7:30, Holy Communion (7:30 and 10 
Morning Prayer; 5, Eve- 


on Saints’ Days); 9, 
ning Prayer. 
Organ recital, Saturday at 4:30 


'$t. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
_Park avenue and 51st street 
Rev. G. P. T. Sarcent, D.D., Rector 


Sunday Services 
8:00 a.m., Holy Communion. 
11:00 a.m., Morning Service and sermon. 
Holy Communion, Thursdays and Saints’ 
10:30 a.m. 
The church is open daily for prayer. 


an Ste George’s Church, New York 


Founded 1748—All Seats Free 
Stuyvesant square, 16th street E. of 3d avenue — 


“The First Institutional Church in New York” — 


Rev. Ermore M. McKee, Rector 


8 A.M., Holy Communion; 11 AM, Service and 


Sermon 


Chuibs, Clinics, Summer Camps, Rainsford ‘Howes 


; ‘Church of the Incarnation, New York — 


. Madison avenue and 35th street ~~ 
Rev. Joun Gass, D. D., Rector 
‘Sundays: 8, 10, and 11 a. ie oe 


AD nts ; ? 2 Shce ise 


Days, 


at ae a 
aa Communion, 


NEW YORK—Continued 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 


46th street, between Sixth and Seventh avenues 


Sunday Masses, 7 and 9; Sung Mass, 11 a.m. 
Weekday Masses, 7 and 8 A.M. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 2:30, 5, and 8 p.m. 


St. Thomas’ Church, New York 
Fifth avenue and 53d street 
Rey. Rorrir H. Brooxs, §.T.D., Rector 


Sunday Services, 8 and 11 a.m. 
Daily: 8:30 a.m., Holy Communion. 
Thursdays: 11 a.m., Holy Communion. ~ 


Little Church Around the Corner 
TRANSFIGURATION New sVorck 


Rev. Ranpotru Ray, D.D., Rector 


Communion, 8 and 9 a.m. (daily, 8 AM.) ae 


Choral Eucharist, Sermon, 11.a.m. i 


- Vespers and Devotions, 4 p.m. 


Trinity Church 
co Broadway and Wall Street 
? In'the City of New York 
Rev. Freperic S. Fremine, D.D., Reet 


- Sundays: 8, 9,11 a.m., and 3: 30 p.m. 
Weekdays: 8, 12 (except Samuedere)s 3g 


"PENNSYLVANIA 


Rev. Frank 18g Weanon DD. “Rect 


Sunday: Low Mass, 8 a.m.; Mati: 
High Mass, 11. aM.; E 

- Daily: 7 and 9 a.m..and 12:30. 
nis : Baturda to and 8 


1 East 29th St, 


eget” 
me 


ia 


CHURCH SERVICES NEAR COLLEGES 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE 


St. Paul’s Church 
Brunswick, Maine 


Tue Rey. 
Sunday Services: 


Gerorce L. Canpican, Rector 
8:00, 9:45, and 11:00 a.m. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
St. Mark’s Church, Berkeley 


Tue Rev. J. Linpsay Patron 
Tre Rev. Ranporen C. Mirirer, Pxu.D. 
Miss MarGaret WILLIAMS 


Sunday Services, 7:30 and 11:00 a.m. 
Cranmer Club for Students, 6:00 p.m. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 
St. Thomas Church, Hamilton, N. Y. 


Tue Rey. Samuet F. Buruans, Rector 
14 Madison street 


8:00 a.m. Holy 
Morning Service; 


Communion ; 


11:45 a.m. 


Sunday Services: 
10:30 a.m. 
Church School. 


DENISON UNIVERSITY 


St. Luke’s Church 
Granville, Ohio 


Tue Rey. W. C. Serrz, S.T.D., Priest in charge 
Sunday Services: $:00 and 11:00 a.m. 


z GOUCHER COLLEGE 


Church of St. Michael and All Angels 
St. Paul.and Twentieth streets 
Baltimore, Md. 


Tue Rey. Don Frank Fenn, D.D., Rector 
Tue Rey. Harvey P. Knupsen, B.D., Curate 


; Sunday Services 
7:30 a.m., Holy Communion 
11:00 a.m., Morning Service and Sermen 
6:30 p.m., Young People’s Service League 
8:00 p.m., Evening Service and Sermon 


Weekdays 


Holy Communion: 10:00 a.m., Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Saturday. 7:00 a.m., Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday. Holy Days, 7:00 and 10:00 
A.M. 

Morning Prayer daily at 9:00 a.m. 


_ Evening Prayer daily at 5:15 p.m. | 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Christ Church, Cambridge 


Rey. Freperic B. Kexroaa, Chaplain 
3 - Rey. Henry B. Rozsins, Assistant 
4 4 Rey. C. Lestiz Gienn, Rector 


- Sunday Services, 7:30, 8:15, 9:00, 10:00, and 
11:15 am. 5:30 and 8: 00 P.M. 


7a at EBay Morning Prayer, 8:45. } 4 
Holy Communion, Tuesdays, 10:10; Thursdays, 


7% ee ea; Saints’ Days, 7:30 and 10: 10 a.m. 


_ LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 
ee Search of the Nativity 


“Pro Christo Per Ecclesiam” 


The Church Society 
for 


College Work 


invites to its membership all 
who want to help further 
with the extension of the 
Church’s mission in schools 
and colleges. 


Write to: 


Church Society for College Work 
3805 Locust Street 
Philadelphia = 


Pennsylvania 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


St. Andrew’s Church, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


306 North Division Street 
Henry Lewis Frederick W. Leech 


Sunday Services: 8:00 a.m., Holy Communion; 
11:00 a.m., Morning Prayer and Sermon; 7:00 

_ P.M, Student meeting in Harris Hall, State and 
Huron streets. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


University Episcopal Church 
Rey. L. W. McMixum, Priest in Charge | 


A: 13th and R, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Ps anu Services :,8: :30 and 11:00 a.m. and 6: 00. 
Padeye: and on Days: 7:00 and 105 00 AsMe, 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Christ Church, Oberlin, =e 
Pie lae mEains ae 


PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEM 


Christ Church, Exeter, N. H. 


EMERSON SCHOOL FOR BOYS, EXETER, AN 
STONELEIGH COLLEGE, RYE BEACH 


Sunday Services at 7:30 and 10:45 a.m. 


UNIVFRSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, DURHAM, 


Holy Communion in the Community Chur 
times to be announced. 
Rev. Cuarres W. F. Smirn, Rector 
Rev. Junius J. Martin, Diocesan Assist 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


All Saints’ Chapel, Austin, Tex. 


Whitis avenue and 27th street 
3 blocks from campus 
Tue Rey. Cuester L. Hurts, Rector 
Sundays: Holy Communion 6:30, 7:30, ar 
first Sunday 11:00 a.m.; Morning Praye 
Sermon 11:00 a.m.; Student Vespers 6 
Student Club 6:30 p.m. 
Holy Days: Holy Communion 7:00 and 1 
A.M. 


WILLIAM AND MARY COLLE 


Bruton Parish Church, Williamsbu 


The students’ church since 1693 
Rey. F. H. Crarcuiri1, Jr., Rector 


Sunday Services: 8:00 and 11:00 a.m. and 
P.M. 
First Sunday in month: Holy Communion 


A.M. in College Chapel. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


St. John’s Church, Williamstown, M: 


on the Campus of Williams College 

Tue Rey. Appison Grant Noste, D.D., F 
Sunday Services: 8 a.m., Holy Communion; 1 
a.m., Morning Prayer and Sermon; first Si 
in month, Holy Communion. 
Wiekdes Services: Holy Communion, Wedn« 
215 a.m.; Saints’ days, 7:15 and 10 a.m. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSI. 


St. Francis’ House and Chapel 


Episcopal Student Center 

1001 University avenue, Madison, 

Tue Rey. Cuartes F. Boynton, Chapla 

Sunday Services: Holy Eucharist 8:00 and 1 
A.M.; Evensong 7:00 p.m. Weekdays 


Eucharist, Monday, Wednesday, pee F 
A.M. ; Tuesdays, Thursdays, ft 


oo « 


Ss Af your young 


